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NO 

Cold Air 
Drafts Over 
Your 

Floors 


In this great improvement 
over the old type of Pipe- 
less furnace, the SUMMIT 
led the way. The special 
Summit installation, elim- 
inating cold air floor drafts, 
was the first, and it still 
stands as the best system 
on the market. 








The 


the floors on its return. 





SUMMIT 


PIPELESS FURNACE 


Reasonable in price, easy to install, economical in con 
sumption of fuel, reliable at all times. Built of the best 
materials and sold to you under a broad guarantee.’ 
When you put a Summrr Pirezzss in your cellar you 
know that your house will be warm and comfortable, 


No Cold Air Floor Drafts: 


k. * 
special Summer installation does away with"all 
cold air drafts over your floors. Two cold air returns‘ 
placed at a distance from either side of the hot air reg- 
ister take in the cold air, which is returned to the heat-) 
ing surface of the furnace, without having to pass over 


Write for particulars and name of nearest dealer) 


SUMMIT FOUNDRY,CO) 
GENEVA, NY. 
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Plow Handle Talks 


Be Sure You Are Right Then Go. Ahead 





























Lowest Price 
in 5 Years 





Get the Original—It contains 
Pure Corn Distillers Grains. 


Summer feeding is just as important 
as winter feeding. Union Grains is 
the very best supplement to pasture. 
It is easily digested and therefore 

ing. It ill keep your herd in 
condition all year round and main- 
tain top-notch production. 


Milk Record Cards Free—Write to 
The Ubiko Milling Co. 
Dept. A Cincinnati, O. 














LATE CABBAGE PLANTS: All Head Early, 
Glory of Enkhuizen, Late Flat Dutch, Copenhagen 
Market, Surehead and Savoy, 100 plants 45c, 500 
plants $1.20, 1000 plants $1.90. All 
cular free. Grown right, priced 

¢ tonight. B&B. A. V 
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(Down's TANKAGE INCREASES PROFITS _ 
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"FIGURES TALK!) 


superior hog flesh and bone builder.’ 
— In a ninety-day demonstration at 
Union Stock Yards, Wichita, Kancese 


"5 pincen hope, fod tankage, cov and chests, 
[each gained an average of 142.6 pounds; sold 
at « profit of $1.36 hundred weight. @ * 


Fifteen hogs, fed only corn and alfalfa, each 
gained an average of 120.7 pounds, but sold at 
_4* profit of only 31 cents a hundred weight. 
Dold’s Digester Tankage contains 60% protein, Deld’s 
Digester Meat Meal Tankage 46% protein. Mix with 
grain or feed separately in hoppers or slops. | 


Feed hogs Tankage for “more” hog and bigger profits. 
ny > 


Bocce tes | Digester Tankage is a 




















A Sermon from Quack Grass 


A question comes to me asking, 
When is the best time to make a sec- 
ond plowing in order to have ideal 
conditions? My practice has been to 
adjust the time 
to convenience. 
While at the 
state school we 
plowed a field 
badly infected 
with quack 
grass early in 
the spring and 
by June 20 it 
had been plowed 
three times and 
set to cabbage 
with thorough 
harrowing aft- 
er each plowing 
and every root 
was dead and 














H. BE. COOK 


rotted into humus. 

The season which was warm and 
wet enough for decomposition in 
the soil made this rapid work 
possible. Had the period been dry 
we might have killed most 


.the roots but they would have neff 


their form and have been a nuisance 
in the field in earing for the cabbage. 
A quack root will stand a good deal 
of drying and yet reproduce again 
under warmth and moisture. It is 
idle even to try to get these roots on 
top of the ground; they want to be 
deep in the ground and so deep plow- 
ing is helpful. 


When to Plow for Quack 

I rather prefer to plow early in 
the fall and harrow until winter, then 
perhaps harrow again in the spring 
and plow. These things were for- 
merly done by the summer fallow 
method, a very common practice 40 
to 50 years ago and ought never to 
have been abandoned. The practice 
was discontinued because our teach- 
ers said we must not lose a year’s 
cropping. This method which I am 
practicing gets approximately the 
same results but not the equal, and 
permits yearly cropping. I don’t 
think it would be advisable to sum- 
mer fallow and let the land lie open 
until spring but one can sow either 
rye or wheat to take up the plant 
food made available during the sum- 
mer working, plowing. down early in 


the following spring, or allowid 
to ripen. The principle involv: 
a second plowing or if necessa 
third or a fourth is to kill gf 
other plants in the soil tanatien 
seeds that have not Sprouted and 
this organic matter decomposed 
a future crop. 
(Continued on page 14) 


Commissioner Pyrke 


New York’s new commissioner 
of food and markets, Berne A. Py 
hails from Essex county. Hoe 
born at Albany in 1875 ana spent 
greater part of his earlier years 
the rural sections of that county, 
an early age he developed an inte 
in agricultural matters, engaging 
some extent in farm work. He 
educated in the district schools ; 
the Albany high school and later qu 
ified himself for a’mission to the 
For the past 25 years he has resid 
at Port Henry, N. Y., and in ¢ 
county has been county judge 4 
surrogate. Throughout all these yes 
his early interest in agriculture h 
continued. It was largely due to 
energy and enthusiasm that the fa 
bureau association was organized 
Essex county, where he now resid 
He has been a member of the Grans 
for a great many years and has 7 
fraternal affiliations excepting t 
farm organization. 

In his active association with agy 
culture, being a farmer himself ar 
a farmer on a large scale togeth 
with his legal knowledge, his freed 
from partisan politics, Commissio 
Pyrke should make wonderful s 
cess as executive head of the comm 
sion of foods and markets. He enjo 
the unqualified confidence of all ag 
cultural workers in his county a 
those who know him best believe 
splendid executive talent, his intera 
in agriculture, his devotion to farmed 
will bring to the state agricultural d 
partments a leadership and directi 
that will mean much to the agric 
ture of New York state. In its w 
dom the Council of farms and mar 
ets has felt that in choosing Co 
missioner Pyrke, they have found t 
right man for the place. They belie 
that their judgment will merit t 
endorsement of all farmers of t 
state. 
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Improving Herds by Raisin 
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Farm Rearing, Not General Buying, the Best and Safest Way on Eastern Farms 


IKE other things in farm prac- 
~t" tice there is a right way and a 

fz wrong way of rearing calves. 

/7e At the Kansas station three lots 
> of 10 calves each were fed on 

skim milk, on whole milk, and 
nursed by the dam. These calves were fed 
154 days from birth and the cost of making 
100 pounds of gain in growth or weight 
was ascertained. The calves fed on whole 
milk, made at a cost of $7.06, 100 pounds of 
gain, those allowed to run with their 
mothers made 100 pounds gain at $4.41, and 
thosé fed on skim milk and grain 100 pounds 
gain at $2.26. 

When the steer calves in these three lots 
were later put in the feed lot and fed for a 
gven-month period, “the best gains were 
tade by the skim milk lot, followed by the 
thole milk lot, while the lot followed by the 
dams stood last.” The skim milk steers 
made a daily gain of 2.1 pounds, the whole 
milk 1.9 pounds, and 
those running on their 







been a domesticated animal in order not to 
feed calves better, but to get more butter to 
spread on his bread. A calf consequently 
finds whole milk a rich food and often as 
undesirable as does the human infant when 
supported on such rich milk. Modifying 
cow’s milk by diluting with skim milk or 
water for infant feeding is the same thing 
in effect as feeding calves skim milk balanced 
up with grain concentrates. 


Grain With Skimmilk 


The Iowa station one year fed Holstein 
and Shorthorn calves weighing from 180 to 
200 pounds for a period of between two and 
three months skim milk fresh from the farm 
separator. Each calf had a daily average 
allowance of 15.4 pounds, or practically eight 
quarts of skim milk, 2.9 pounds of hay, and 
either 1.2 pounds of linseed meal or 1.5 
pounds of ground oats, or 1.3 pounds of corn 


on the latter than on the former.” In the 
Nebraska trial all the calves were taken 
from their mothers at the end of three days 
and fed whole milk for two weeks, after 
which the change to skim milk was made. 
During the first week on skim milk the whole 
milk calves appeared to be in the lead, “but 
the skim milk calves soon equalled them in 
growth.” 

Another advantage often observed in skim 
milk fed calves is to be found in the large 
stomach girth. This is not objectionable at 
all in young beef stock and is a decided ad- 
vantage in dairy animals. The dairy cow 
must have large stomach capacity to enable 
her to store and use a maximum amount of 
food. The place to begin a large stomach is 
with the calf; and though gain in weight 
and cost of gain are ignored in developing 
a calf, skim milk is preferable if for no other 
reason than that it starts the dairy animal 
forward with a large and thoroughly healthy 

stomach machine. 





dams 2 pounds. The. 
grain required in con- 
nection with the milk 
tation was 439 pounds 
per 100 pounds of gain 
m the skim milk lot, 
470 pounds in the whole 
milk lot, and 475 in the 
lot nursing their dams. 
Not only did the skim 
milk lot make the best 
gains but the most 
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Of Course Whole Milk At 
First 


Every calf requires 
its mother’s milk for 
two or three days. 
That first milk, or col- 
ostrum, is required by 
the calf, since this milk 
has the property of 
acting as a milk laxa- 
tive and has a stimu- 
lating effect upon the 
digestive organs. This 
first milk is also very 
digestible. 

As to the method of 
feeding calves, dairy- 
men differ. Some pre- 
fer to take calves away 
from their mothers 
without allowing them 
to nurse. Others let 
them nurse twice, and 
still others allow the 
calves to run with the 
dams three to five days, 
or until the fever of 
the udder has disap- 
peared and the milk is 
fit for use in the dairy. 

The chief reason for 
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grains during the milk- 
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hat is still more important, calves after 


Weaning make better growth and cheaper 
@tins when they had been fed on skim milk 
ther than on whole milk or nursed on the 
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ms. With those facts clearly demonstrat- 
calf rearing in the future may be based 
skim milk feeding. 

Are these results contrary to nature? In 
Wild state cows gave milk very low in 


Vitter fat. What was wanted primarily was 
cin and albumen for tissue growth of. 


tans anid muscles, minéral matter for bone, 
er to appease thirst and to circulate the 
Ody fluids, with just enough fat for body 
tat and energy until the calf could obtain 
+ heat and fat forming materials from 
herbage of the pasturing grounds. — 

The high fat quality of milk, therefore, is 
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Waiting for the Meal of Skimmilk and Grain 


——_ 


meal and 0.1 pound of flaxseed. The linseed 
meal lot made an average daily gain of 1.5 
pounds at a cost of 2.8 cents, the crushed 
oats lot an average daily gain of 1.6 pounds 
at a cost of 2.1 cents a pound and the corn 
méal-flaxseed lot an average daily gain of 
1.7 pounds at a cost of 2.2 cents a pound. 
These figures in contrast with the cost of 
7.1 cents a pound of gain when fed whole 
milk at the Kansas station shows the im- 
mense practical saving of either linseed meal 
or crushed oats or corn meal as a substitute 
for the better fat of whole milk. 

The Nebraska station has used linseed 
meal, germ oil meal, corn meal, shelled corn 
and oats and bran with skim milk and im all 
instanees found the combination equal .to 
whole milk. In fact, “when these calves 
were a year old, the whole milk calves could 

those fed on skim 
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removing a calf from 

its mother when) still 

very young, lies in the 
fact that the younger the calf, the easier it 
is to teach it to drink. Give the calf plenty 
of nourishment for two days for strength- 
giving effects, and afer this let it go hungry 
for 12 hours before attempting to give it the 
first lessons at the pail. During the first 
two weeks give the calf whole milk; during 
the first week feed three times daily; there- 
after two daily feeds will do. 

If the calf is a Jersey or Guernsey, 10 
pounds of whole milk may be fed daily; in 
three feeds this should be four pounds in 
the morning, two at noon and four again 
at night. If the milk is very rich, better 
remove some of the fat or dilute with water, 
but still keep the total daily supply within 
ten pounds. 

The milk from the other dairy breeds, beef 
and common cattle not require any mix- 
ing with water. Calves from these classes 
? (Continued on Page 11) 
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Safe and Sane Fourth ! 


Statistics show that the Fourth of July 
observance in the last few seasons has not 
been safe and sane by any means. Children 
and adults are injured each season by the 
improper and many times unlawful use of 
fire arms and shooting of fire-crackers, cart- 
ridges and other explosives. The spirit of 
the Fourth is one of gaiety, it is true, but 
more than that, it is a serious occasion com- 
memorating the sacrifice which our fore- 
fathers gave to make this the greatest and 
grandest country on the globe. It was not 
the spirit of the founders of this country to 
destroy and to waste, whether life, property 
or ideals. It was serious in their minds to 
build a country which would stand at the top 
of the civilized world. Individual licenses 
with explosives on the Fourth of July is not 
— tune with the purpose of the occasion at 
all. . 

Let this Fourth be a start for a newer and 
really more glorious celebration of the holi- 
day. Picnics, family reunions, ball games 
and gatherings on the town common are in 
order. They depict the spirit of the day and 
should be encouraged. 
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New York’s New Commissioner 


We give a brief sketch elsewhere in these 
columns of Commissioner Pyrke, New 
York’s new commissioner of foods and mark- 
ets. The new commissioner is a tried man, 
is in his prime, with broad experience and 
ripe judgment, together with a long agri- 
cultural experience that should make his 
administration of the foods and markets de- 
partment an unqualified success from the 
very start. One thing we like about the new 
commissioner is his loyal devotion to the 
Grange, his fine spirit in farm bureau work 
and his freedom from partisan politics. 
When elected county judge last time he was 
endorsed by all parties. During these years 
he has had almost entirely the undivided sup- 
Ee and confidence of all farmers who know 

im. 

We bespeak for Commissioner Pyrke tne 
best wishes of the people of the state in 
beginning his difficult task and from what 
we have heard of him, believe that farmers 
will find he will measure up to the high 
responsibilities entrusted to him. Having 
been chosen to this headship, it is incumbent 
upon us all to give our loyal support, devo- 
tion and best help that the farms and mark- 
ets department may be put on a high plane 
and a new peomdars established for public 
: Pp. 
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Editorial Page American Agriculturist 


Profits Most Who Serves Best __,? and well being of the family. We say thes 


If organized labor could adopt the sloga 
of Rotarians that “he profits most who serves' 
best,” unionism would assume far-reaching 
possibilities. In everyday affairs too many 


of us fail fo check the somewhat human trait ‘ 


of selfishness. Nature’s great law of com- 
pensation is overlooked. It is impossible for 
mankind to be forever getting without giving 
in return. Giving is not only altruistic but 
is good business as well. One may appear to 
be getting more than he is giving for a time, 
but the inexorable laws of nature will in 
themselves eventually force such a person 
into his own downfall. 

How this applies to organized labor is evi- 
dent from the conversation the editor enjoyed 
with a man who belongs to a union. He was 
sincere and no better or no worse than thou- 
sands of union men. Note his philosophy, 
“With the eight-hour day now generally ac- 
cepted our aim is to get overtime. This not 
only increases our day’s pay by the added 
hours, but for the overtime we get double 
pay. For 24 hours extra we collect for 48 
normal hours, which is a whole week’s pay 
according to our union schedule. Hence when 
I work overtime, the idea is not to work hard- 
er but to make it last as long as I can, for 
these are the hours that count big. I tell 
you one has to watch out for Number One.” 

This man spoke with pride of his business 
sagacity in being able to “beat the game” as 
he termed it. And for a time he did “beat the 
game,” cashing in handsomely. Meanwhile, 
his philosophy was growing upon that which 
it fed, that is, the idea of getting without 
regard to the compensating act of giving in 
return. His overtime lasted longer and 
longer, with the result that he now says he 
has been in hard luck lately as there seems to 
be very little overtime. Even now he thinks 
it is hard luck and fails to see the natural 
working out of the law of compensation. 
Nature abhors getting without giving some- 
thing of equivalent value 


Manufacturing Wool | 

One of the aims of the cooperative wool 
growers in New York is to dispose of their 
wools through the manufactured route. This 
cooperative movement in the Empire state 
is developing conservatively but soundly. 
Already the association has manufactured 
one carload of wool into virgin wool bed 
blankets and horse blankets. A tremendous 
field is ahead for this work. Michigan has 
set an example already. 

From a recent report of the farm bureau 
of that state, it is stated their daily sales of 
manufactured goods average a thousand 
dollars. If virgin wool blankets may be had 
at a great saving over shoddy blankets the 
road for the wool growers to take is obvious. 
Farmers are doing great things these days. 
This wool movement is only one of them. 


Have Not Experienced This 


Much has been said about dropping the 
excess profits tax from our system of taxa- 
tion. Farmers oppose this move. In the 
first place this revenue is needed, even if the 
amount is less than formerly. Unless it can 


be shown that this tax is based on wrong 


principles or works injustice, the proper 
remedy is not its abolition but the improve- 


‘ment of its administration. 


Most farmers would like to get into the 
excess profits class. They have never been 
in that class but wouldn’t mind the exper- 
ience—to see how it feels. You are making 
big money if you are in it. Taxes should be 
paid by those who are making the big money, 
not by those who are barely making a living 
or only keeping things going. 


Using Milk on the Farm 


It is not in cities only that a campaign for 
greater milk consumption should be con- 
ducted. On many farms neither milk nor 
butter nor cheese is used to the extent to 
which either should be used. It is a painful 
fact that on many farms oleo is used in place 
of butter. That is really very, very bad. 
But on many farms not as much milk is con- 
sumed as is required for health and growth | 
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things not from mere guess ; they come to our 
‘attention from a survey made in one county 
/ in Wisconsin where study was made of 
school children. Representative school chil. | 
dren from rural schools to the number g 
: 1613 showed the following interesting anj 

startling facts: 
Of these children, 680 drank tea and coffes 


regularly, averaging 1.5 cups daily; 365 
drank milk occasionally ; 268 drank no milk 
at all; 241 used no butter, and of the total 
number only 980 drank milk regularly and 
they averaged but 2.1 cups each. Even those 
who drank milk, far too little of this funda. 
mental food was consumed. Nearly one-half 
of who drink tea and coffee should not drink 
these beverages but should be drinking milk 
not for creating a market for milk but for 
their health’s sake, for their own well being 
for their own physical and mental growth 
and development. 

When this situation was exposed, the 
county farm bureau started a milk campaign 
where the message of milk, the fundamental 
food, might be carried into every home in 

























the entire county. During a milk week 92 
meetings were held and other things set in 9nd ‘ 
motion, acquainted people with the value of  A¢ 
milk. What was the result? Ice cream for #™2. 
home consumption was increased 22% ; con- « 
it é : 


sumption of butter was increased 19% and 
of fluid milk 18% ; 30% more cheese was con- 
sumed than ever before and the use of s0- 
called butter substitutes dropped 34%. 
The results of this survey show the im- 
portance of this same work being done in 
every county in the United States. Even 
though a little expense and effort were en- 
tailed, both would be justified many times , 
over in greater health* to the people, both i 
children and grown-ups. Of all campaigns 
that might be conducted, we know of none of 
greater importance than to get more milk 
used on the farm. r 





Giving and Getting pn 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace has ap- [iy 4) 
pealed to manufacturers and business men to [yar 
promote eastern agriculture as a means of ot 
promoting prosperity generally. He points “~~ 
out that there is no real surplus at present in oD 
foods or raw materials and that shortly | 


larger consumption will return with renewed 
business activity. = 

Just as soon as retailers, wholesalers and ° 
manufacturers put their business on a mar- 
ket level with a cost of production level for 
agriculture the great boom will start. In- 
deed it is under way already. Within the 
week some of the automobile manufacturers 
have announced their old 1913 prices. This 
shows that way that business can take to 
stimulate agriculture. Farmers need 
things, many of them; more things than 
ever. Let business stop, saying “Wait until 
everybody else lowers prices, then I will.” 
When the farmers’ wheat and milk and vege- 
tables and pigs and eggs will buy as many 
units as in the prewar days the market will 
hum with buying and selling. Here is the 
key to prosperity: to farmers, manufactur- 
ers, merchants—to everybody. It is to give 
as much for what you get as you get for what 
you give. 





Telling the Truth 


Congressman Good, who heads the appro- 
priation committee in Congress, issued 4 
warning to his party colleagues the other day 
that it will be well for them to heed. He told 
them that there would be a change in party 
control next year unless extravagance was 
eliminated and tax bills were cut down. He 
spoke the truth. The people are overbur- 
dened with taxes—county, state and nation. _ 
The present Congress was elected to reduce 
waste and inefficiency at Washington. It 
must do so or the people will choose other 
representatives, other leaders. 

The truth is this Congress will deserve re- 
buke and rejection if it fails to do what it 
was elected to do. Cut taxes, eliminate 
waste, drive out inefficiency! Make the gov- 
ernment function for promotion of thrift 
and economy—let it lead, not delay Prosper-_ 
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BApple Conditions Decidedly Spotted 
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= ' American Agriculturist Finds Promise of Shorter.Crop Than Previously Estimated 
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=== MIGHT be expected under con- 

NS4| ditions of early blossoming, fol- 
EEN lowed by sharp and damaging 
(Ce. 





the United States, Canadian orchardists are 
spraying, dusting and cultivating their trees 
to get the biggest and best possible crop from 
these trees. This indicates that Canadians, 


In Dutchess county, Baldwins promise a 
30%-crop, Northern Spy 110, Ben Davis 80. 
There is considerable dropping, mostly from 
curculio. Prospects not materially changed 


d coffe frosts and later_ by favorable ; é ' 
v: 365 kp) weather, the condition of grow- at least, believe apple prices will be worth from early estimates. Crop very spotted. 
10 milk Mang apples is decidedly spotted all over the while this coming season. In England Optimism rest with those who have apples. 
e total suntry, even in sections which were less apples bloomed earlier than usual. Unfavor- —[W. H. H., Arlington, N. Y. 


‘ly and 
n those 


funda- 












verely injured by the unseasonable freezes 
*May. Late apples in particular went into 
ine with the prospect of some recovery 
he frost damage, but as the month 


able weather along in the spring disturbed 
first estimates as to yield, but the fruit set 
fairly well and promises a good crop. 


In Albany and Greene counties, Baldwin 
promises a 25%-yield, Northern Spy 25, Pip- 
pin 25, Ben Davis 30. June drop severe and 
yield perhaps 25% less than previously esti- 


pee tee the prospects for most part did : — naaihamaambinss ; mated. Most apple growers are optimistic. 
g¢ milk Mot fully materialize and the June drop was Advices just received from practically —[G. E. W., Ravena, N. Y. 
sut for Mery heavy in some sections and practically every heavy apple producing county in New Around Saratoga in Saratoga county, 
bein . gligible in others. In general, through the York state indicate a severe June drop. Baldwin promises a 5%-crop, Northern Spy 
eae nad commercial fruit belt for late apples Those who have fruit are paying more atten- 200, Ben Davis 75, Jonathan and Spitzen- 
rowel tending from Maine through New York tion than last year to spraying and general burgh 100. June drop not severe at this 
d, th nd Michigan to Oregon and Washington, care of the orchards, and this in part will point. Those who have sprayed are opti- 
oe e he promise seems good for a fair size crop make up for the severity of the drop and mistic—|T. E. B., Schuylerville, N. Y. 
paign apples in commercial orchards, which somewhat offset present dissatisfaction over Near Wyoming and vicinity, Baldwin 
mental ae well sprayed, although less than half the present situation. Reports quite gener- promises a 25% crop, Northern Spy 60, Pip- 
eck ~ the abnormally large crop of last year, ally indicate that those with fruit are opti- pin 10, Ben Davis 10. June drop rather 
eek 92 id considerably below the 10-year average. mistic, and in the spotted sections where the severe. Estimate not to exceed 20% of a 
_ P Advices from American Agriculturist’s damage was too severe, the growers are crop. Growers pessimistic.—[F. W. C., Wy- 
ang he mm crop reporting staff, received in middle pessimistic. Optimism prevails so far as oming, N. Y. 
aaa sd late June after the June drop had shown probable returns on this year’s crop are con- In northwestern Monroe county, Baldwin 
% and (pseffects, indicate that the commercial crop cerned, in that with a small crop the prices promises a 50%-yield, Northern Spy 50, Ben 
s con. ill be lower than the early estimates and should hold up well and be remunerative to Davis 75, Spitzenburg 50. June drop not 
‘of so. gethaps lower than the government com- the grower. In New York, Baldwins did not severe, and early estimates hold good in 
p* 80° Bh vcial apple crop estimates of June 1, the set well. Rhode Island Greening and North- general. I think growers are optimistic.— 
/- ter being indicated in the table below. ern Spy indicate a rather larger crop than [D, T., Hilton, N. Y. 
© Im- Hii; refers to apples in commercial orch- Spitzenburgh, Ben Davis and Gano. EE Ee 
5 > is, not total estimated yield for the states. oe wn ae Paar = = “7 al ela cceeciinaa ies 
; ment of agriculture indicate the following Although the promise is for about a 25% 
G _ ‘ecoeiasees a ee 1921 percentage of a normal crop in the various ¢rop in Tasnniinede as compared with last 
both Beereestsess reset py tyre 5 eT eee New York fruit counties on June 1. year, the northern counties of the state 
signs Ro #00 HEN sear PME PROMISE IN NEW roRK COUNTIES port apples in fair shape. In the western 
ae RGR eneebige 1;167,000 ‘ 144,000 Orleans 31 Genesee 42 Columbia 45 part of the state north of Pittsburgh, 
milk MIE Spoo0 7002;000 Ontatlo 45 Tees 59 Dutchess 60 orchards have held their own quite well. 
—_ahlptataacttasntptnete 1,000,000 1,066,060 Seales damien Oi aa ibaliadilid York mo ge gto ve a in 7 north- 
. — . = = ’ ern part o e state. aymen Winesap 
| 7 a ee. ee . Pippin, Ben Davis and Gano promise a set well but the drop was severe. Ben Davis 
| On a per cent basis, the promise of the good crop. Baldwins fair, Northern Spy and Northern Spy have also set well in some 
4 Mital apple crop of the country is estimated and Grimes poor. June drop severe.—[G.B. parts of the state. Some Baldwin trees have 
S 4 t 41.8, this to be compared with 79.3 last Salisbury Mills, N. Y. good fruit while others have none at all. 
1€n ar and a 10-year average of 69. Maine _ Compared with last year, Baldwin prom- Estimates are hard to get in Pennsylvania 
ns ; n June 1 reported a condition of 98, aver- ises a 75% crop, Northern Spy 50, Ben Davis since some varieties set fairly well following 
ints ge blossoming weather indicating p full 75, Jonathan 80, Gano 75, Spitzenburgh 50. the freezes, and did not drop the fruit until 
ent in mp for most varieties. Washington is next June drop and blight severe in southeastern ater than would be expected under usual 
a ith an estimate of 93, Oregon —— oy Rensselaer and a ee | conditions. 
ewe 6. Washington and Oregon apples are do- counties.—[F. L., Schodack Landing, N. Y. : 74 
: Ps ng well and latest advices indicate even Baldwin promises a 25% crop, Northern aun eg Me cagensite i a 
5 an ter than the promise earlier in the season. Spy 15, Ben Davis 25.—[F. H. L., Albion, of a cro June drop very severe F.H 
mar- The condition in New York is 48 and N., Y. p. p very s —|[F. H. 
) for - . ’ , oz, FF.» Meshoppen, Pa. 
2 mich scab reported. Pennsylvania reports On my farm, Baldwin will give a 95 % A d North East. Baldwi . 
_ In- @icondition of 24 but improvement in late yield, Northern Spy 50, Pippin 10, Ben Davis 1 - gpatencn ‘er h ast, ° gg ge a 
n the @ipples. Virginia indicates a prospect of 95. June drop severe. Promise is for a 40% noon — nit 5 vs 715% pe a 
urers Hinly 7, West Virginia 9 and Missouri 8, less yield than_previously estimated.—[D. ergs + fail oo A i Cr. "North 
This f@yhich confirm the earlier reports in Ameri- E., Stuyvesant Falls, N. Y. ut fruit failed to set.—[H. S. L., No 
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mn Agriculturist that fruit was permanent- 





In Onondaga county Baldwin promises a 


East, Pa. 


need #Myand severely damaged by freezes in these 5%-crop as compared with last year; North- In southern Ohio the early damage was 
than Mections. The earlier California prospect of ern Spy 90, Ben Davis 50, Jonathan 5, Gano 80 severe that most varieties had little fruit 
until #38 is on the wane. New Hampshire indi- 5, Spitzenburgh 60. June drop severe. todrop. Rome Beauty is about the only var- 
vill.” ites a crop of 85, Vermont 80, Massachu- Yield 50% as against early estimates.— ety which came through in any sort of shape 
vege- Metts 58, Rhode Island 60 and Connecticut [Grant Hitchings, Onondaga county, N. Y. and even this variety indicates only 10% of 
nany #, but condition in all of these states is Around Seneca in Ontario county, Bald- 4 crop. There is little other fruit—[V. T. 
, will @ikeidedly spotted. In the New England win promises a 50%-crop, Northern Spy 20, C., Proctorville, O. 

3 the itory Baldwins are very light, as is also Greening 10, Ben Davis 30. Total crop is In Huron county, Baldwin promises a 
ctur- lecase in New York. Northern Spy and not over 40%. Very few Greenings. Apple 65%-crop, Northern Spy 50, Ben Davis 75, 
gvve lsome areas Rome Beauty show the best growers feel discouraged.—[T. B. W., Hall, Jonathan 50, Grimes 40, Gano 75. Drop 
what and least drop of popular commercial N. Y very severe, Jonathan particularly. There 
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rts, 
Canadian apples promise a big crop and 
th a small commercial crop indicated in 


‘In Niagara county the outlook is for a 
very light crop. Baldwins will predominate. 
—([C. A. H., Lockport, N. Y. 


will not be more than a 50% crop and grow- 
ers are not optimistic.—[R. R. R., Norwalk, 
0. (Continued on page 6) 


farm Finance Corporation Launched 


Plans Have Been Completed and Officers Already in Harness for Work Ahead 





He 
bur- 
ion. fm The one hundred million dollar subsidiary and be owned by the U. S. Grain Growers, Gustafson said that the wheat growers’ 
duce the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., has now Inc. Preferred stock in denominations of marketing organization would not become 
It #1 completed. The temporary officers are $100 will be sold to farmers generally, es- affiliated with the movement. This was due 
ther -follows: C. H. Gustafson of Lincoln, pecially to members of the grain growing to two reasons, he said. “No advantage will 
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€ vested in twenty-one shares 
x will be wit i 


%., president; Frank M. Myers of Fort 
ge, Ia., vice-president and William C. 
iKhardt of DeKalb, Ill., secretary. Con- 
u of the Farmers’ Finance Corporation 
i rest with the directors of the U. S. 
in Growers, Inc.. All voting power will 
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organization. 

The U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., will be in 
no way connected with the movement start- 
ed by men prominent in the organized grain 
exchanges to give greater credit and liquid- 
ity to country elevator receipts, a meeting 


for i having been called by Sec- 


Sie r 
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'allace and Secretary Hoover. Pres. 
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come to farmers as the result of this new 
credit arrangement which they will not enjoy 
through the operation of the Farmers’ Fi- 
nance Corporation that has recently been 
launched.” And second, “the manner in 
which the conference was called gave the 
public the impression that it. would be semi- 
e (Continued on page 14) 








Me-o-my, 


how you'll take to 
a pipe—and P.A.! 





Before you’re a day, older you want to 
let the idea slip under your hat that this 
lis the open season to start something with 
@ joy’us jimmy, pipe=and Prince Albert! 


Because, a pipe packed with P. ‘A. Sat. 
fsfies a man as he was hever Satisfied 
before—and keeps him satisfied! Why— 
PR. 'A.’s flavor and fragrance and toolnésg 
aid its freedom from bite and parcli (cut 
put by, our exclusive patented process)) 
@re a revelation to the man who Deven 
could get acquainted with a pipe! 

Ever roll up a cigarette with Prince 
Albert? Man, man-~but you've got a 
party coming your way! Talk about g 
cigarette smoke; we tell you it’s a peach! 


PRINGE ALBERT 





19 
By 7% 21 by 
inston-Salem, N, C, 





Prince Albert ie sold in toppp Bags, 
a yee ia ee ey 


handsome pound and 
humidors and in the 
pa A in pound erystal 
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unwrapped for examination. If 
our expense and advise us at once. 
in full as soon as tire is 


New Tubes 7 


a a 25% below 


State §. 9. or Clincher. Send 02-69 for 61, If tube on 
your order, Tire shipped balance ©. section 
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GALL CURE 4 


Used by the —. 
sed extensively to relieve 
on hae ively 


es, 

te. If a white ointment 
paliced ask for our XYZ 
Skin Ointment. 
- The c 
~ Bi re Co. 

ichnere 

Old Towa, Me. 

















Schuyler Co—Hay will be a shoft 
crop. Spring crops look faifly good. 
Pastures getting short. Farmers put- 
ting in their béans and potatoes, more 
beans than potatoes. Butter is 20c 
p Ib, eggs 24c p doz. live veals 8%c 
p Ib, 
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Apple Barrels Mote Reasonable 


The prevailing quotations at coun- 
try cooperage houses and shipping 
points for new apple barrels in quan- 
tities of 50 to 100, are 60 to 70 cents 
each with an average of 65 cents, ac- 
cording to advices just gathered by 
American Agriculturist from manu- 
facturers and wholesale dealers at 
points in leading commercial apple 
sections in the East. These prices 
average less than half those of last 
year and even lower than 1919. They 
aré comparable with quotations of 
$1.15 to 1.50 last year and 65 to 90 
cents the previous season. All kinds 
of wood are entering into the manu- 
facture of apple baffels this year with 
southern gum, No 2 mill run chiefly 
reporftéd as used in the making of the 
staves. Pine heads and elm hoops 
of good quality are being used and in 
some sections chestnut is entering 
quite largely into the manufacture of 
barrels. 


The placing of orders on apple, 


barrels by late June had not been in 
any quantity, growers apparently hold- 
ing off, awaiting the outcome of June 
drop and final estimates as to their 
actual needs. With a small commer- 
cial apple crop in promise, as re- 
ported in detail om another page of 
this issue, there is not the pressure 
of placing orders to secure early de- 
livery that was apparent last season. 
Indications are that the supply of 
apple barrels will be sufficient to 
meet all néeds. Quotations on old 
apple barrels are decidedly hard to 
get and the trade is apparently doing 
little to make use of what may be 
available. Such quotations as pre- 
vailed average 5 to 8 cents per barrel 
below those on the new barrels. 

Following paragraphs indicate spe- 
cific quotations at central points as 
furnished by cooperage concerns and 
wholesale dealérs. 

New apple barrels per 100 in shocks 
are 60 cents each as compared with 
$1.25 last year and 75 cents the year 
before. In this section gum staves, 
hard wood heads and elm hoops of 
good quality are largely going into 
the manufacture of the barrels.—T[J. 
T., Spencerport, N. Y. 

In the lots of 1000, new apple bar- 
tels in shocks are 65 cents each as 
compared with $1.50 last year. The 
barrels afe gum, mill run No. 2.—[G. 
R. M., New York City. 

In lots of 50, new barrels in shocks 
are 65 cents each as against $1.25 
last year and 80 cents the year before. 
In lots of 1000 the quotations are 
lower. The barrels are made of chest- 
nut.—[O. D. F., Brookline, N. H. 

All kinds of wood is being used for 
apple barrels this season. In lots of 
50 or more the pfice is 70 cents per 
shock as compared with $1.10 last 
year and 70 cents in 1919.—-[L. F. D., 
West Minot, Me. 

In reasonable quantities new apple 
barrels in shocks are 50 to 65 cents 
each as compared with $1.35 to 1.40 
last year and 65 to 85 cents in 1919. 
They are gum staves with pine head 
and wood hoops.—[W. E. K., Cumber- 
land, Me. 

Made-up new bafrels are 65 cents 
each. Last year they sold for $1 and 
the year before 65 cents. Old barrels 
are 60 cents each as compared with 
95 cents last year and 60 cents the 
year before. They are of poplar and 
chéstnut.—[G. D. B., Stuart, Va. 

Prices not decided for 1921 but 
presumably will be around 60 cents 
in quantities of 150 or more. Last 
year in this section they sold for $1.25 
to 1.50 and in 1919 for 68 cents. The 
barrels aré made of southern gum, 
mill run.—[G. M., Bangor, Mich. 





Smaller Onion Crop Indicated 


There has been much speculation 
as t6 what onion growers would do 
this season in view of the rather dis- 
aStrous réfturns of last year. Adwices 
to Américan Agriculturist from a 
large humber of growers in New York, 
the Connecticut river valley, Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan and Wisconsin show 
considerable pessimism and a varying 
acreage as compared with hormal. 
However, as one grower put it, onion 
growers are, like fishermen, optimistic 
as a class, otherwise they would not 
be in the business. | 

The acreage in Néw Engiand is fully 


ap to normal if not slightly in 
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Special Crop Reports 


Looking Ahead on Season’s Promise 
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while New York, Indiana, Ohio 
Michigan show reduced acteages ¢ 
most counties. Apparently, there 

be plenty of onions to go around nein p 
fall, although it is a long ways fr, 
harvest and many risks are stil] ahead! Ww 
A perusal of the accompanying bp; 
notes from growers leads oné to 
lieve there is a fair acreage doi, fo 
fairly well thus far this Season, } it 
as a whole an acreage Something 
low normal with the uncertaintis bi 
still ahead. Dry weather in most See 
tions has worked to the disadvan 
of the young crop, although late a4 
vices show timely rains have improve 
the situation materially. 

Maggots have worked injury 
usual, although no more than norm; 
Little rust and thrips are noted. p 
tically every section reports ungat 
factory disposal of the 1920 crop. 
some cases there was as high as 15 
of the crop thrown away a total Jos 
whereas many other sections manag 
to dispose of the onions at pric 
below cost of production. Labor ; 
more plentiful this season to som 
what relieve the tension felt in thi 
matter the past three or four yes 
Growers appear to be convinced the 
thing to do is to carry the cro Pe 
through the season to the best possib| Di 
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advantage and hope for reasonabl X 
satisfactory returns. Ct 

Be 
Apple Conditions Decidedly Spotted ™ 


(Continued from page 5) 
Such heavy damage resulted t te 
apples in the Hancock section of P 
aryland that Baldwins promise onl a 
a 5% yield, Ben Davis 5 and Grime ) 
10.—[E. P. C., Hancock, Md. fn 
New England Conditions be 
Direct advices do not indicate that x 
the June drop in Massachusetts ws 


very heavy. The set of apples we 
irregular, due to the extraordinary Pe 
spring and in some sections the crop 0 


was entirely wiped out. However, the Di 
amount of fruit set has been smal 


and reduced by the adverse weather. bi 
Baldwin is one variety which suffered 4 
severely; McIntosh a little less and 


Wealthy still less, but even these no \s 
uniform throughout the state. The P 
whole situation is somewhat in doubf 
with indications of a quarter to a 
third of a normal crop. 

The promise in Middlesex county is 
for a 5% yield of Baldwin, Norther 
Spy 10, Pippin 5, Ben Davis, 25 
Grimes 25 and Spitzenburgh 100 
June drop not severe. Little changé 
in the earlier estimates. Growers aré 
not optimistic as this is the lightes 
yield for 25 years.—[C. A. 5., Town 
send, Mass. 

Estimating for six towns in thé 
vicinity of South Lancaster, Mass. 
Baldwins promise a 10% yield, North 
ern Spy 30. Although the drop wa 
not severe, Baldwins are a failure and 
McIntosh scabby.—[G. F. M., Mass 

Around Littleton and nearby town: 
Baldwin promises a 10%-crop, Be 
Davis 5. The crop is too light for 4 
drop to be severe and early estimate 
of damage has been confirmed 
Growers decidedly pessimistic.—[ 
H. P., Littleton, Mass. 

In Strafford county, Baldwin prom 
ises a 150%-yield, Northern Spy_100 
Pippin 100, Ben Davis 75%. Dro 
was severe and perhaps reduced earlie 
estimates by 25%. Growers not Op 
timistic.—[A. I. H., Rochester, N. 

Frost killed all kinds of fruit 0 
mle section.—[J. A. C., Valley Fall 
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In East and South Brooks, Baldwi 
‘promises a 65%-crop, also Pippi 
Ben Davis and Gano. There is ve 
little injury from June drop an 
growers are optimistic—[A. R. © 
Brooks, Me. 

In the apple section around Turne 
the promise as compared with las 
year is for a 110% yield of Baldw: 
Northern Spy 90, Ben Davis 100 
Spitzenburgh 110. Practically % 
June drop.—[A. D. Ls, Turner, Me 

Central Western Keports —— 

Latest adyices from commercié 
apleé section of Michigan indicate tha 
the apples did not set as we 
early estimated. There will probab! 
be no more than a 40 to 50% fu 
drop in Michigan this year. Norther 
Spy showed up well and appears 
be one of the most important é 
ties. In somé sections June arte 
severe. Baldwin promises ® 8 
crop except in ofchards which did - 
have a heavy é¢rop last year. 
is true fot Ben Davis. ¢ Cs 

Within a radius of 6 miles g 
novia, Baldwin promises a 5? 
Northern Spy 33-1/3, Ben De 
aaa 33-1/3 and md 50. 

v severe. 
red 25%. The May freeze 2! 
confirmed 
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Handling Farm Crops 


Thoughts on Wheat and Alfalfa 
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Pennsylvania 44 Wheat 


The Pennsylvania station is multi- 
lying and distributing a promising 
new variety of wheat. It originated 
‘with one of a large number of heads 
selected from 4 field of Fulcaster in 
1909. In 1913 enough seed was grown 
fora small plot. For some years after 
it has been sold to farmers for trial, 
at first in peck lots and then in two- 
pushel or larger lots. This year there 
js growing on the station farms and 
py farmers approximately 1000 acres, 
most of which is almost free from 
mixture. This wheat is now named 
Pennsylvania 44. 

This wheat belongs to the Fulcaster 
group, it is bearded, has white chaff, 
and purple straw, and a rather long, 
red, medium hard berry. It differs 
from Fulcaster in being 2 or 3 inches 
taller and about two days later. It is 
also stiffer in the straw. Below are 
given the average yields of Pennsyl- 
yania 44 and the six other commercial 
yarieties leading in yield at the Penn- 
sylvania station for the seven years 
1914 to 1920. 


SEVEN WHEATS COMPARED 


% 


Variety Average Yield in Bushels 
Pennsylvania 44 35.3 
Dawson’s Golden Chaff 31.8 
Harvest King 31.4 
China 30.6 
Currell’s Prolific | 30.3 
Beechwood Hybrid 30.2 
Red Wave 29.9 


In 1918-19 there were eight reliable 
tests conducted by farmers in which 
Pennsylvania 44 was compared with 
other varieties, each one a one-acre 
pot; and in 1919-20 there were 12 


geh trials. These yields are given 

below. 

AVERAGE YIELDS IN FARMERS’ TESTS 

1919 1920 

Varieties 8 tests 12 tests 

Pennsylvania 44 28.7 bu. 27.0 bu. 

Other varieties 23.9 bu. 20.8 bu. 

Difference 4.8 bu. 6.2 bu. 


The milling tests indicate that in 
bfead-making qualities Pennsylvania 
44 is practically like Fulcaster which 
is thé standard milling wheat for 
Pennsylvania. 





Rotating Alfalfa 


J. H. VOORHEES, TOMPKINS COUNTY, 


I read tn American Agriculturist 
recently a reply to an inquiry stating 
that alfalfa should be kept down as 
long as it thrives and does well. I 
think the statement needs qualifying. 
I have always had best results, and 
the most profitable results, by plowing 
it down at the end of five years. I 
always planted it in a rotation of 
corn, two years, oats and Canada field 
peas, one year, followed by alfalfa, 
tither three or five years. But every 
fleld on the farm was well drained 
and suitable for alfalfa. 

I figured that it was more profitable, 
looking at it from the point of view 
of the entire rotation, to plow down 
% good crop and “take the profit,” 
# to speak, by liberating the nitrogen 
it had collected from the air and 
Planting two crops of corn in succes- 
fion to utilize it. 

My best crops of alfalfa were al- 
ways secufed the second and third 
years, and I got a bumper crop of 
silage corn the first year after plowing 
it and a good crop of corn for grain 
the second year. The oats and Can- 
ada field peas did well by virtue of 
the fact that the peas gathered their 
Wn nitrogen from the air and in my 
tase I was able to get them off in 
time to follow the land and prepare 
the seed-bed for alfalfa. 

On the other hand, such a plan 
is only workable where every field in 
the rotation is well drained. In New 
York the opposite is true. Few farms 


_ have all or most of the fields properly 


dtained and there is no question that 
itis best to keep the alfalfa down as 
long as it proves profitable. Yet, if 

are a limited number of fields 


WeH-drained and suitable for alfalfa 


® a farm, these may be rotated 


‘®ccessfully, keeping the alfalfa down 
to longer than five years. 


The point in question is the value 


the nitrogen obtained by the al- 


by means of bacteria from the 
After it is established it secures 
the nitrogen needed for its growth 


Rw ae 
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There is no question that a crop of 
alfalfa will add a lot of nitrogen to 
the soil—proBably as much as 75 
pounds to the acre. Now, if it is pos- 
sible to plant a field, it is all right 
to plow down one and utilize this 
nitrogen stored in soil. Every farmer 
who has ever grown a crop of corn 
after alfalfa knows from experience 
the value of this nitrogen. It seems 
to me that the matter of rotating 
alfalfa depends on the farm and the 
adaptation of its fields to alfalfa. 





Spray Against June Beetles 


W. G. BIXBY, NORTHERN NUT GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
Is there anything with which to spray 
English walnuts to keep the June beetle 
— eating them?—[H. T., Lehigh county, 
a 


I fancy the above who has had 
his English walnuts attacked by June 
beetles has only young trees. These 
beetles are quite serious on young wal- 
nuts and not only English walnuts, 
but Japan walnuts and black nuts. 
They are readily controlled by an 
arsenical spray of the same strength 
as is used for codling moth of apples 
and applied about at the same time. 

I have not heard of large trees 
being attacked seriously, for the June 
beetles seem to confine their attacks 
so far as I: have observed to the 
lower limbs and young trees. It is 
difficult to find the insects at work 
for they generally work at night. The 
rose chafers are also troublesome in 
certain localities and they may be 
controlled in the same way. 














DICK’S Blizzard 


advises Paul Pritchard, of A 
scene on his farm is shown above. “This 


is 
second Blizzard,” says Mr. Pritchard, 
Ri led my 12 x 48-190 fon silo in thirteen 


hours four teams on sho: 
hauls. The Blizzard is 








table. No need to cut them. 

They are carried direct to the knives. 
whisk the cut silage wp. into the 
silos with ease. W. W. Vipond, of 
Scales Mound, Ill., says: ue found the 
running, Vv: large capacity 
ee blowing the silage into the 
. We think it the one real ma- 
a lis whole story. Write 

dealer. 


THE JOS. DICK MFG. COMPANY 
Box 216 » Canton, Ohio 

















HAY PRESSES 


Seales, Belting, 
Steel Wire Bale Ties 


Gasoline and Kerosene Engine, Milking 
machines, Pnsilage Cutters and Hay Press 
Extras. Specialists in farm power ma- 
ohinery and BALING SUPPLIES. Prompt 
attention, quick service, low prices, Address 


TUDOR & JONES "xt?" 





















HARDER SILOS 


Avoia Corn Waste 
Forty percent of the feed 
value of corn is in the 
stalks and leaves. Save 
this good food by putting it 
all in a silo—a Harder Silo 
chosen by the U. 8. Gevern- 
ment and state institutions. 


Booklet sent on request. 


// HARDER MFG. CORP. 
HY Box13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 












ee sneemewmaeme ge 
PULLS 2% {3 
For H-P.—Price— ~y 
Quality—the best buy 
ofall. Costsless th 
emaives engines— 
ower. izes 
2to 90H-P. Way Down—Cosh 
or Terms, Lifetime Guarantee, 


sat WITTE ENGIN 
1806 Oakland Ave., Kansas 
1806 Empire Bldg. 
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Go to the Firestone dealer. 





Ford and other light car owners can now buy a tire of recog- 
nized standing and quality at a price that Firestone knows is 
the greatest value ever offered to the motoring public. 


\Cords At New Low Prices 


Firestone Cords also are offered at lower prices: 30x314, $24.50; 
32x 4, $46.30; 34x 4%, $54.90. Tire repair men, who judge values 
best, class the Firestone Cord as the sturdiest carcass made. 
Forty-seven high-grade car manufacturers now use it as orig- 
inal equipment. 


He offers you greater protection and economy 


at a time when protection and economy are demanded as never before. 
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Cash for 
Farm Products 


WE will market practically any farm 


product for you. We will turn it 
all into cash as quickly as possible, at 
full market value, for the quality con- 
signed, and mail check to you as soon as 
sold. 

Absolutely all moneys received for 
consignor’s goods, less transportation 
charges (unless prepaid) and our selling 
charge will be remitted. 

Claims for loss or damages will be 
filed through this office free of charge 
if you so desire. 


Eggs, Live and 
Dressed Poultry, 
Dried Beans, 
Butter, Honey, 
Syrup, Fruit and 
Vegetables 


any of the above in carlots or less, 5% 
selling charge. Shipping directions— 
284 Washington St., this city. On all 
country dressed meats 5% selling charge 
and shipping directions, West Washing- 
ton Markets. 

Live stock $1.25 each on cattle, 15¢ 
each on lambs, 30c each on calves, 2% 
on hogs. Shipping directions N. Y. 
Stockyards. 

Hay and grain—write for shipping 


directions. Write for free market bulle- 
tin to Department “X.” Ask for it 
today. 


Jelliffe, Wright & Co. 


284 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 
BRANCHES 


DRESSED MEATS: 17-22-24 & 26 Grace Ave., 
West Washington Market, N. Y. 
LIVE STOCK: New York Stock Yards, Foot 
West 60th Street 
LIVE HOGS: New York Stock Yards, Foot 
West 40th Street 
U. 8. Food Administration License No. G-16844 
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a ble saving in time 


never held up by = trouble. I did 
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4 
00 
34 
. 25 
i 2.50] 37x56 = 12.75 
State whether you wantstrai 
or clincher, plain or non-skid. Send 
deposit for each tire ordered; $1 
Spout on tubes balance C. O. 
subject to examination; 5 per cent 
discount if full amount is sent with 
order. ee 
SUPERIOR TIRE COMPANY 
Dept. K-7 633 First Avenue New York 
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BUG DEATH| 


For PESTS that PESTER 
CONTAINS NO ARSENIC 
No Paris Green to injure plant, tree or 
vine or retard healthy growth. This 
insecticide and fungicide, liberally used, 
according to directions 
is bound to give satis- 
factory results. How 
can your experience 
be different? 
For sale in 1-3-5-12% 
and 100 |b packages 
your general mer- 
chant or seedman. 
Write for booklets. 


Danforth Chemical Co., 


Leom!nster, Mass. 
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Poultry and Stock 


Others Tell of Their Experience 
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Minerals for Hogs 
A. M. WHITE, FAIRFIELD COUNTY, 0. 


Why do hogs frequently break down 
in the feeding lot? Probably the most 
common reason is the lack of mineral 
nutriment in the feed. When corn is 
nearly the exclusive feed it can be put 
down as certain that such fed hogs 
have bones that have not been prop- 
erly nurtured. Corn is comparatively 
low in mineral matter, containing only 
1%% of ash. The percent of ash in 
middlings is about 4 oats 3.7, soy 
beans 5.4 and tankage near 20. When 
any of the latter are used as supple- 
mentary feeds the lack of the mineral 
requirements found in corn for hogs 
is lessened if not overcome. 

In one test at the Wisconsin station 
the breaking strength of the thigh 
bones of exclusively corn-fed hogs 
was 750 pounds, while the breaking 
strength of the thigh bones of a simi- 
lar lot fed corn supplemented with 
dried blood was 955 pounds. Many 
other similar experiments gave about 
the same comparative results. The 
Ohio station recommends calcium 
compounds (a part of them inor- 
ganic), as parts of the rations for 
hogs that are fed either in close quar- 
ters or during continued cold weather. 

I have practiced for years giving 
hogs wood ashes, wood charcoal and 
floats. Wood charcoal contains all the 
mineral elements taken by the tree 
from the soil. In the heating of the 
wood the cellulose has been broken 
down, leaving the same chemical ele- 
ments as are found in ashes plus car- 
bon. Since ashes are one-third lime, 
the calcium carbonate requirements 
of hogs are well supplied by feeding 
either charcoal or ashes. Ashes also 
contain some calcium phosphate 
Floats are mostly calcium phosphate, 
hence they supply the hogs with this 
needed compound. 





Silage a Big Factor 
~. «A L. HAECKER 


For over a quarter of a century the 
silo has been demonstrated to be an 
economic means of feeding all kinds 
of live stock. Sufficient experiments 
and demonstrations have been carried 
on to prove that it will save from 8 
to 15 cents on the cost of producing 
a pound of butter and from 30 to 50 
cents on the cost of producing 100 
pounds of milk. It has also been 
well demonstrated that beef and mut- 
ton can be produced by the silo more 
cheaply than without it, and this sav- 
ing runs all the way from 25 cents 
to $3 per 100 pounds. 

In the face of this evidence no man 
has a right to complain of his market 
when on his own farm he is wasting 
a big profit through lack of applying 
simple and well known principles of 
feeding. Suppose a cent a pound can 
be saved by some large organized 
system of marketing. This, with a 
large volume, would amount to quite a 
sum, but it would be small compared 
with the saving of the silo which is 
conservatively 10 cents a pound. 





Testing Sex of Eggs or Chicks 
W. H. BULLOCK, POULTRY EDITOR 


The sales promotion of these in- 
teresting little devices to test the sex 
of eggs and day-old-chicks has been 
so actively waged this past winter 
and spring that farmers and poultry- 
men have been deluged with a flood 
of publicity and cheap advertising. 
Various kinds of would-be sex test- 
ers are on the market. The most 
common type is the little metallic 
pointer, filled with what is supposed 
to be a magnetic ore, which is sus- 
pended by a thread 8 to 12 inches 
long. The idea is to hold this instru- 
ment with a steady hand above the 
object to be tested. 

The animal magnetism or some 
other subconscious vibration in the 
egg or day-old-chick is supposed to 
respond to the magnetic attraction in 
the pointer held above it. If the 
pointer swings in a circular fashion 
above the object it indicates that the 
egg or day-old-chick is a female, 
while if it swings like the pendulum 
of a clock, it is a male. If the egg 
is infertile, of course there is no ani- 
mal magnetism and with no attrac- 
tion upon the magnetic ore, the point- 
er 3 motionless above the object. 
if dea of these sex testers is very 


t 


interesting and if they could be re- 
lied upon to indicate the sex of an 
egg or day-old-chick, what a wonder- 
ful revelation for the entire poultry 
business! I have tried out this de- 
vice in various simple ways and have 
followed the quite exhaustive experi- 
ments of men whom we have consid- 
ered as poultry authorities for a good 
many years. Some poultrymen high 
up and influential in poultry affairs, 
have come forward decidedly with 
the views that these sex testers are 
a reliable means of identifying sex 
and have given their endorsement 
following long and detailed experi- 
ments. 

Other men, equally reliable and 
equally held in the poultry world 
have as emphatically denied any 
grain of reliability in the swing of 
the pointer. In a question of this 
kind where the interpretation of the 
action of the tester might result in 
the sale of eggs or day-old-chicks, 
it is absolutely necessary that all au- 
thorities agree upon the reliability of 
the test. 

A believer in the occult thought or 
in some of the other phases of new 
thought might believe that he could 
find an explanation in the action of 
the tester which might convince him 
of its worth. Some believers describe 
the universe as a series of vibrations, 
of which each and every person in 
their subconscious mind is a part. 
This being so, the subconscious ani- 
mal vibrations in an egg or day-old- 
chick would respond to the magnetic 
attraction of the pointer and through 
it to the vibration of the subconscious 
mind of the individual who holds the 
pointer suspended, and so make a 
harmony. But this is too deep a sub- 
ject for the poultry flock, and before 
farmers can accept the sex tester, 
they must be assured of its reliability 
and practical worth regardless of the 
theoretical maybes which surround 


this very interesting subject. 


Make Good Playthings 


As a parlor game and a toy these 
sex testers are amusing and interest- 
ing. The publicity matter which 
came with one little tester I had, 
stated that many pleasant evenings 
could be passed by making the de- 
vice perform. I found by reading 
their silly comment that I could go 
to a restaurant and by means of this 
splendid little device, which can be 
concealed in the vest-pocket, can tell 
whéther the beef steak I am eating 
comes from a steer or a cow. It also 
tells the sex of leather gloves and 
I was led to believe that I could be 
wearing a male glove on my right 
hand and a female glove on my left. 
And if the pointer remained at rest 
over my shoes I would have to con- 
clude that they were not made of 
leather but of some wartime compo- 
sition in which no animal product 
was used. However, aside from these 
“useful” discoveries, I will have to be 
convinced of the worth of the instru- 
ment. 

Maybe in the days to come there 
may be the discovery of a device, 
perhaps quite similar to this, which 
through long and exhaustive practice 
will show a way to determine the sex 
of baby chicks. Even if all theories 
behind the present device were known 
to be true, the'method of manipulat- 
ing these swinging pointers is not 
sufficiently satisfactory to make re- 
sults sure, certainly not as _the test- 
ing would be conducted under aver- 
age farm conditions. As an amus- 
ing and interesting device, these sex 
testers may be worth the cost, but 
certainly no farmer should seriously 
attempt to use them in his business, 
unless he is prepared to back up 
transactions he makes with the re- 
sults of the tester as the basis for 
sale. 





Molting and Eggs—tiIn the first two 
years of the Vineland egg-laying con- 
test, it was found that those hens 
which rested 10 days for the molting 
period succeeded in laying an average 
of 224 eggs during the year. As the 
length of the rest period increased, 
the egg production uniformly de- 
creased until in the case of 21 hens 
which rested over 131 days or which 
molted very early, an average of only 
83 eggs per bird was made during the 
year. This, study deals only with 
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Fails to Breed | 
I have a grade Holstein h 

old. She freshened in’ March, “wad 
trouble at claving time and has looked > 
and milked well since, but has failed” 
a ee a 
give her to remedy 8 ?—([Cliff 
Wyoming county, Pa. t _ Robinsog i 


There is no known efficient remedies i 
that will positively bring the animal | 
















in season. There may be a reason fop__ 


her condition which is abnormal. I 
would suggest that you have the apj. 
mal examined by your local Veteri. 
nary. 





Lame in Foot 


I bave a brood mare which is lame iq” 


the right front foot. She does not bend 
her foot in the coffin joint. She travels With 
a shorter stride than usual and there jg 
some heat around the heel.—[G. W. Brees 
St. Lawrence county, N. Y. % 
Apply hot fomentation to the Parts, 
two or three times a day and then 
apply a blister to the parts. Have 
the following blister compounded at 
your local pharmacy: Black pitch, 
rosen powder, wax 1 ounce, olive oil 
4 ounces, powd. canthardies 1% 
ounces, gum euphorbium 2 ounces 
First clip the hair with clippers and 
apply the above friction to parts for 
ten or fifteen minutes, allow to stand 
for twenty-four hours then wash and 
apply lard or vaseline to the foot. 





Sore Neck 


I have-a horse that has had a sors 
peck since May which does not seem to 
heal entirely. There is no scab on the 
sores but the skin is flesh colored.—([E. F,, 
Tioga county, N. Y. 

Wash the neck with a solution of 
salt and water two or three times a 
day. Have the following compounded 
at your local pharmacy and apply by 
dusting on the sores: Iodoform 1 
dram, phenol 1 min, Fullers earth 2 
ounces, charcoal 2 ounces. Examine 
the collar as in many cases a sore 
neck is caused by a collar which is too 
tight or too large. The washing of 
the neck with warm water and castile 
soap is advisable. The condition may 
have become fistula and requires a 
surgical operation, it may be neces- 
sary to call your local veterinary. 
You can determine same by sinuses. 
the sores being deeper than the sur- 
face, also its discharging pus. 





Cattle Damage Tenant’s Crops 


My neighbor’s cattle broke through fence 
after he had refused to repair same. Can 
the tenant on the land of the second person 
compel either the first or the second to pay 
damage for the crops?—(Subscriber, New 
York. 

Apparently the damage was caused 
by reason of the fact that the second 
person was negligent in not maintain- 
ing.a proper fence to protect the crops 
of his tenant. 





Swat the Rooster—It is fertile eggs 
which spoil first and, all other things 
being equal, get rid of the rooster 
after the breeding season is past. 
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all, get handsome catalogue 
and easy yment offer. Address 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box5052, Bainbridge, N.Y. 
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examined, Send f Standish & Alden, inc. 
Box 677, Department 802, iaverhill, Massachusetts. 











SS —— HAYS — 
HW. 0. POWER & CO., 501 W. 33d St., LY. 6. 

A are the largest handlers of commission 
Y h 


ay in greater New York; if you have hay 
to dispose of communicate with them. Y 
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July Milk Higher 


Directors of the Dairymen’s league 
ve association set the July 
3% fiuid milk in class 1 at 

979 per 100 pounds in the 201 to 
v-mile zone from New York city. 

js is 25 cents higher than for June. 

e same price holds good for class 2, 

and 4 as for the preceding month. 

This in class 2, which is for milk for 
reameries, condensaries, ice cream 
nd soft fancy cheeses is $1.55 per 
99 pounds. In class 3, which is for 

goods and whole milk powder, 
ve price is $1.50. In class 4 the 
srices are determined by market quo- 
tions on butter and cheese and so 
ese, of course, are not made until 
ne close of the month when all quo- 
ations are available. 

These prices mean that fluid milk 
n class 1 will bring a gross price to 
armers in the first zone of approxi- 
Pnately 544 cents a quart for fluid milk 
esting 3.6% butterfat. From this 

oss price there are various charges 
1 be deducted such as 1 cent per 
400 pounds commission for the league 
o-operative association, hauling to 
ne receiving station, etc., in order to 
rrive at the net price on the farm. 

e same differential of 4 cents for 

ch 0.1% variation in butterfat con- 
nt continues and the various irregu- 
writies at the points where milk is 
old on a fluid basis also rules. Quo- 
tations on fluid milk at distances of 
over 400 miles from New York city 

the same quotation as for the 
391 to 400-mile zone, whereas in class 
8 and 3 the schedule of prices con- 
tines variable up to a distance of 

500 miles from New York city. 

Directors of the league in setting 
this price for July milk reported that 
the shortage of pasture and the con- 
dition of the hay crop due to dry 
weather had increased the cost of 
production in that it had reduced the 
milk fow. Where purchased feeds 
have been used to supplement the 
usual pasturage, the cost of the foods 
has added to the cost of production. 
In the following table the July 
prices are quoted by zones. In the 
lst column under class 4 the figures 
are the differentials only to be added 
and subtracted from the base price, 
which will be supplie™ later when the 
close of the month gives the ayerage 
market quotations on butter and 
cheese, 


p-operati 
price for 





League Prices for July 
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I have a horse seven years old that has 
a jack on his leg. Is it too late to try 
to remove the jack as it makes the horse 
quite lame?—-[S. M. Carnes, Delaware county, 

Jacks or spavin is organized tissue 
bones and cannot be removed. The 
causes are strain, accidents, injury 
and at times hereditary. The loca- 
tion of a jack, being high, medium or 
low, determine its cure. The only 
treatment is the actual cautery, fir- 
ing and blistering. Firing should be 
performed only by a veterinarian, as 
it is necessary to understand the ana- 
tomy of the joint, to avoid serious 
complications. Prior to firing, apply 
a canthardies blister, which you can 
obtain from your druggist. 

Clip the hair over the spavin before 
applying the blister, allow the blis- 
ter to remain on for three days, then 
wash with warm water and castile 
soap and when dry apply oil or lard. 
Secure the horse while the blister is 
working ‘so that he does not bite it. 
Prior to working have shoe with high 
heel and no toe. 
































A succulent veget- 
able feed. Palatable 
and nutritious. 

THE LARROWE 


MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. @0) |. 






















digging and long life. ‘Farquhar 


either horse or engine drive. 








The “Success Junior” plow leads for fast clean 
: 3 No. 1” is the 
original rigid tongue Elevator Digger, a sure 
winner on four or more acres. Also “Special 
Elevator,” a ball-bearing equipped Digger for 
Farquhar Diggers 
are the result of many years’ field experience. 
Write for catalogue giving illustrated descriptions. 


A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. Box 231 , York, Pa. 
Also Engines—Sawmills—Threshers, Etc. 
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NE FLY can inoculate your 

most valuable animal with 
deadly disease. Even if flies 
merely make your cattle nervous 
and fretty, that can easily cut 
down the milk production of your 
herd 20 to 30 per cent. 


For $2.25 we will send you a 
sprayer and a full gallon of Mor- 
gan’s Sure Death Fly and Insect 
Destroyer—enough to give 4 cows 
comfort and protection for a full 
month. It may save a cow’s life. 
It will certainly be repaid many 
times over in bigger milk produc- 
tion and the better condition of 
your animals. 


You don’t risk 

one penny 
We take all the risk. If you are 
not entirely satisfied with the re- 
sults, send back the sprayer and 
the can and we will refund the 
money without any fuss or red 
tape. We stand squarely behind 
this ironclad guarantee. You are 
the judge. 


Not a fly-chaser. 

It knocks flies dead 
Morgan’s Sure Death Fly and In- 
sect Destroyer does not merely 
stun flies. Properly applied, it is 
guaranteed to knock every fiy 
dead with which it comgs into con- 
tact during spraying. It can be 
used immediately before milking 
without any possibility of tainting 
the milk. It doesn’t make cattle 
cough or smother the milkers. It 
is absolutely different from coal- 
tar or creosote preparations which 
irritate the. mucous membranes. 
Morgan’s Sure Death Fly and In- 

sect Destroyer is ¢ compound of 























non-poisonous, non-irritating oils 
—different from all others. 


One Spraying Protects 
for Eight Hours 


Morgan’s Sure Death Fly and In- 
sect Destroyer evaporates very 
slowly. We guarantee one spray- 
ing to proteci cattle or horses for 
eight hours—to kill the fleas and 
gnats that are on the animals and 
to keep others away. Use it be- 
fore milking “in the morning and 
at night, and your cattle will be 
properly protected. 


What do you think of 
these qualities? 
Besides killing flies and keeping 
them off, Morgan’s Sure Death 
Fly and Insect Destroyer never 
develops the slightest sediment. It 
is an absolutely clear liquid. It 
will notsstain the white cow or mat 
the hair. It does not clog the 
sprayer or blister the skin. Isn’t 
it perfectly natural to expect that 
it will do the work better, more 
uniformly and more economically ? 


Our Special $2.25 

Combination Offer 
To make it easy and inexpensive 
for every dairyman and stockman 
to find out for himself the advan- 
tages of using Morgan’s Sure 
Death Fly and Insect Destroyer, 
we will send—packing and post~ 
age paid for by us—a full gallon 
and a sprayer for $2.25, The con- 











ditions of this offer are two: First, 
send us the name of the dealer 
from whom you ordinarily buy 
supplies of this sort; second, if 
you are not satisfied with the re- 
sults you get, return the can and 
the sprayer and we will send back 
your money. You can’t lose. Any 
dealer who sells The Morgan 
Chemical Corporation’s products 
will supply this combination under 
the same conditions and at the 
same price. 


Take advantage of this special 
offer, which holds for a limited 
time only. Write today. Protect 
your animals right through the fly 
seasgn. If you have a suitable 
sprayer, send $1.50 and we will 
send you a gallon under the same 
conditions and guarantee. 








The Morgan Line 


Morgan’s Sure Death Fly and 
Insect Destroyer 

Morgan’s Dip and Disinfectant 
(Manufactured from _ the 
standardized formula of the 
U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Five times as strong 
a disinfectant as carbolic acid | 
ne vermin and disease 
germs—also a _ deodorizer. 
Properly diluted it is excellent 
for treating animal wounds.) 

Morgan’s Udder Balm 

Morgan’s Louse and Insect Killer 





Morgan’s Bob White Brand 
Arsenate of Lead 

Morgan’s Sabadilla Seed 
Morgan's Kil-Tox (Two-in-one 
Spray) 

Morgan's Bob White Brand 


Bordeaux Mixture 
Morgan’s Bob White Brand 








Paris Green | 





THE MORGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Executive Offices 


39 Broadway Room 402 New York City 
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Among the Farmers | 
NEW YORK 


Onondaga OCo.— Accredited herd 
work will ° 4 resumed in this county 
Jul. 1 under direction of the farm 
bureau. At that time federal indem- 
nity funds for slaughtered cattle will 
become available. N Y state is due 
to receive $150,000 to $200,000 of 
this fund. In the county, inspection 
should be finished by Aug. 15. Three 
herds in the county have accredited 
herd ratings and 18 have passed one 
clear test. About 100 herds have ap- 
plied for the rating. Federal funds 
will be distributed at the rate of $26 

, for grade cattle slaughtered and $50 
for pedigree stock. The state pays 
as high as $67.50 for grade stock and 
$112.50 for pedigree animals plus the 
salvage of the animals. 


Chautauqua Co.,—Oats and wheat 
getting yellow. Farmers have quite a 
large acreage of tomatoes contracted 
for $13 p ton; last year they received 
$20. They pay the same for the plants 
as last year. Butter ie 40c p Ib., eggs 
30 c p doz, old potatoes 50 c p bu., 
old hay $20 p ton, strawberries 13¢ 
p at. 


Tioga Co.—Raspberries and black- 
berries promise a large crop. Cur- 
rants and gooseberries were hurt by 
frost. Strawberries were plentiful, 
but pickers scarce. The G-L-F has 
purchased a feed mill in Owego and 
through it has already distributed 100 
ears of feed.—(A. A. Drew. 


Schuyler Co—Farmers haying, with 
erop Very light, due to late frosts and 
lack of rain. Corn does not look go 
promising. Eggs are 36c¢ p doz. 





Essex Co—Hay will be a light crop. 
Men drawing gravel on the road at 
$6.50 p day. May butter fat sold at 
30c p Ib, veals 8%, eggs 35¢ p doz, 
pigs $4 each. 


Jefferson County Notes 
MRS. C. J. DOXTATER, NEW YORK 

Recent rains refreshed crops in 
this county. decidedly. Although a 
little late for hay they helped grain 
and corn considerably. Corn prom- 
ises a good crop. Farmers are ex- 
periencing a lot of trouble with their 
milk in a local milk plant. There is 
some sort of fermentation in the milk 
and the exact trouble was not lo- 
cated for some time. Cheese made 
from the milk was very poor. Some 
believe the trouble to be due to green 
feed. 

Butter is selling for 39 cents a 
pound, eggs 25 cents a dozén. The 
local milk plant at Evans Mills bought 
3% milk in May for $1.60 a hundred 
pounds. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK » 


Borough officials in eastern Penn- 
sylvania towns are requiring license 
of local dealers in ice cream and milk 
for better protection of consumers 
In the eastern part of the state wheat 
and rye appear in splendid shape. 
Last year Berks county led in the 
production of rye among Pennsyl- 
vania countiés and made up consid- 
erable rye flour. { 

Potato growers in Berks-Lehigh 
potato belt report good prospects for 
another large crop. The Russett and 
Irish Cobbler are the chief varieties. 

Many family reunions are being 
held on the farms in eastern Penn- 
sylvania this season. This home re- 
union feature is apparently growing 
in interest and relatives are coming 
from considerable distances to the 
old home. 

' Farmers using the Philadelphia 
market are quite agreed that the city 
needs more modern wholesale and re- 
tail market houses for the proper 
and economical distribution of their 
products. The Reading terminal mar- 
ket is centrally located but more of 
such markets are required, j 

Cold weather and birds combined 

to make the cherry crop small this 
season. Strawberries and raspber- 
ries were damaged considerably by 
birds according to recent report. 
b The new grangé with 105 chartered | 
members has been organized at Bern- 
ville in Berks county, Pa. The offi- 
cers are: J. Z. Dunkelberger, master; 
Paul Oxenreider, overseer; George 
Ruth, lecturer; John Hettinger, stew- 
ard; Robert W. Davis, secretary; 
William Fox, treasurer. Other offi- 
cers are: Frank Graeff, Harvey Kirk- 
hoff, Wayne Rentschler, Mrs John 
Hettinger, Mrs George Stump, Mrs 
Benjamin Sheidy, Mrs George Ruth, 
. sender, Obold and 
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MARYLAND 


Hartford Co.—Wheat harvest in 
full swing, with promise of a bumper 
crop. The straw is large and most of 
it well headed. Oats also giving 
promise of a large yield. The hay 
¢rop will be up to the average. Corn 
starting off nicely. The average 
amount of sugar corn will be planted. 
Pastures good and cows milking well, 
averaging about $2 p 100 Ibs. 


Frederick Co.—Wheat crop is very 
good around the west end of this sec- 
tion. Grass and pastures good. Corn 
looks fine. Oats promise to be very 


good. There will be little fruit; ber- 
ries good except strawberries which 
made a third crop. Wheat is bring- 
ing $1.40 p bu, corn on cob ic p IB, 
middlings $2 p 100 Ibs, bran $1.50, 
retail eggs 22c p doz, butter 25c p Ib, 
potatoes 30 to 60c p bu. ~ 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Cabell Co—Early crop of potatoes 
will be very light. Wheat ripening fine 
and crop good. Clover fairly good 
and being harvested in good order. 
Prices of stock low and little demand. 
Corn looking well where worked. Few 
farms changing hands. 
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Wood Co — Season rathey i 
Meadows very short and there 

to be a lack of reserve moisture in 
soil. Corn looks fairly well and 
season is favorable for Cultivation 
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Alfalfa as Hog Forage—Rey 
tests at various maine, a ’ 
show that alfalfa is the leading fy, 
age crop for hogs. The results of g 
onstrations in the é¢ast last season 
in accord with those “ndings. Ot 
eight demonstrations in one state 
ing the lowest forage cost a 100 po 
gain, six of them used alfalfa as 4 
age for the pigs. 
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ANSWER THIS PUZZLE {: 


WIN $1,000| 
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How Many Objects Beginning With “C” Can You Find in This Picture? 


icture above contains a number of objects beginning with the 
the pictare—thete are all 
“C”—like cow, calf, cane, 
ou don’t have to turn the picture up-side- 
the objects in the picture, the names of 
r“C.” See who can find the most. Don’t 
itted. The answer having apaane Fy A fA? K. he 
first prize; the second nearest, second prize, etc. ss 


A Game for All—Fun for Old and Young ¢ 
THQ PRIZES 











ar JOHN DIXON 
lumbus, Wis. 
This lady won the $1,000 
First Prize, In 4, last 
Puzzle 


Picture 





fot the purpose of 
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Lee oC toke 

nds 0: s that begin with the letter 
ete. N othing is hiddens t 
down. 
which begin with the lette 


miss mn 


This Prize Winning Offer is another one of our Publi 
parti te in this t Pun ane from the tee 
tad Mae tnd ome ras a and Grandma. It's nots wick pune and 



























Just take a good look at 


Make a list of 


Fifteen cash 
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clear! wn. You can’t help enjoying 
Game—much more fun than the old-fashioned bee. 
Vi abili + ae 
SR ee ae 
5 and | N if $2 Worth —_ If $5 W: 
roar ia Gin ful sural San ee sa welides 1 Aaiehe «Lea 
a Udder ee ae 
oY Srd Prize. 5. 5. 250 
MAKES G¥tHE LAZY HEN La 5th 6. 30.00 Hays 
discovery tones up your hens and makes ™ ‘ 
Seer encase Loui reisers are xi money today than tap oe Prize. by isso 40 : 
xe Bonet reason re. We want every one “ . Y at 
who has to know the benefits to be derived from this won- 8th Prize. 3.00 10.00 30 
pI tis Bip adverting uous Laymore 1s offered at half peice 9th Prize.. 2.00 10. 20.00 - 
PACKAGES $2.00: 18 PACKAGES, $5.00 10th to 15th 2.00 10. 20.00 4 
—— OBSERVE THESE RULES ‘ 
man, or boy living in 
Stats i reldng - ness, style or panduriting have no bearing te 
Telative of an employe of wards ‘- 
> —¥ submit an answer. It| ed oe be is 
“4 x spoiled by post- more ~ 4 ‘ 9 oe les 
sell i tn re Net ied Sioa ae eres fh 
ie cae 
answer prize 5% 
in the Eng- . 
anted. Do not use - 
jo rural is the 
» and vice versa. ie 
spelling can be used ta 
only used to designate dif- 
feren' OF parts of objects . 
ned onl vy or article can be , ™ 
4a ' 
word formed  t ination “et tere wy “ ; . . 
Mare compl where each TA \ i] , ‘aa 
1. The answer | i 
list of ‘Dames ¥ , ‘ ( wt} 
= hinigtonfh veaie N t- 











PENNSYLVANIA 








in perlatid Co.—Dry weather not 
lt and ing vegetation. Wheat about 
tivation to Gut 4fid will be a heavy 





: Hay will be Short. Much corn 
_ nad to be replanted and is not doing 
iw on account of drouth. Fruit of 

‘it kinds scarce. Wheat is $1.25 pb 



















a eorn 606, oats 40c, young chick- 
Its of ¢ ns ate p Ib, old hens 250, eggs 25c 
Season “f No sale for potatoes which 
es. Of aay peite fed to live stock. 
| State 
100 J 





2 NEW JERSEY 


Ifa as « 





ag Co. Ground very dry. 
@ fafmers harvesting and good 
ies through getting hay which is 
a poor crop. Corn vety short, some 
fields just coming up. Hay is $16 p 
toi, Cofn 85c p bu, milk 6c p at 
wholesale. Help is scarce. 










OHIO 


m Co—All growing cfops 
‘show effect of the dftouth. Wheat 
has begun to turn. Some clover hay 
cut. All farm products selling at a 
jow price. Business conditions dull. 


Truth in Fabric Bill 


‘our readers are familiar with the 
french-Capper bill through frequent 
editorials and articles in these col- 
umns. This bill proposes to compel 
fabric Manufacturers to stamp their 
doth with its contents of virgin wool 
and of shoddy. Upwards of 250 or- 
ganizations other than farm organiza- 
tions, together with all the leading 
farm orgafiizations, Ravé endorsed 
this bill. . 
Virgin wool is counterfeited by sub- 
stitutes in cloths and clothes. Coun- 
terfeiting is in all cases an intolerable 
wrong and in direct opposition to the 
policy of our government. to prevent 
fraud and deception. This is the 
stand that the farm organizations 
have taken. People have been told 

ut all wool and pure wool which 
nm believe can only mean virgin 
wool, when in fact these terms may 
include all substitutes, even the most 
inferior. Counterfeiting of virgin 
wool by substitutes not only inflicts 
grievous wrong upon the consuming 
public but deprives the consumers of 
wool fabrics of their right to know 
the exact contents of their purchases. 
This method of counterfeiting has 
brought about gigantic injury to sheep 
husbandry. This condition makes im- 
perative passage of truth in fabric 
legislation both for protection of the 
public and for protection of the sheep 
industry. 











Improving Herds by Raising Calves 
(Continued from page 3) 

being of larger size should be fed 
10 to 12 pounds of milk; but even 
the largest calf should not be allowed 
to take more during the first two 
weeks. The amount of milk may 
be increased as the calf grows older 
but at no time should more than 16 
to 20 pounds be fed. Up to the end 
of two weeks the calf is therefore 
fed whole milk. From that time on 
skim milk is used in part at first and 
soon after entirely. 

A good method to follow in making 
. this change is to withdraw one pound 
, of whole milk, substituting for it one 
“pound of skim milk. Continue in 
this manner until the substitution of 
skim milk for whole milk is complete. 
Interior calves may be catised by 
overfecding as well as by underfeed- 


ing. In fact, more calves afe ruined 
5.00 ,by overfeeding than by underfeeding. 
5.00 , Preventing Digestive Disorders 


0.00 * Milk should always be fed watm, 


at d temperature of 90 to 100 degrees, 
ad should be clean and sweet. Next 
. overfeeding, a chief trouble lies in 
jthe unsanitary condition of the pails 
id in troughs in which calves are 
fel. Pails and other vessels in which 
milk is kept should be clean, and 
Unless these are cleati afid safitary, 
lerments develop which cause an end- 
less amount of trouble with calves. 
When calves begin to purge, oné of the 

tet remedies is to scour thé pail. 
' Any contrivance which canhfiot bé 
thoroughly cleaned is not fit to use in 
ng calves. If a patent feeder is 
Wed, the tube should be sterilized each 
. Since this is quite impractical it 
therefore preferable to use the com- 
_™on metal pail. Troughs-are not de- 
| Stable for feeding calves. While it is 
to keep @ metal trough clean, if 
ro. one ts. ee in ¢ pad- 
y than 
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young calves, the trouble may be 
checked by adding one teaspoonful of 
dried blood to the milk ration. In 
serious cases of scours, the addition 
of one or two eggs with dried blood is 
quite successful. Another often used 
remedy is putting common wheat flour 
in thé milk. From two to five table- 
spoonsful may be used at each feeding 
until the disorder is checked. Another 
remedy is to use one to two ounces of 
castor oil to the milk in the morning, 
followed by a dose of 15 to 20 drops 





of laudanumin the evening. This may T 


be given in addition to the dried blood 
or wheat flour. 

A most esséntial thing in raising 
good calves is cleaf, airy box stalls 
during summer. It is well, also, to 
sereen these rather than to let thé 
calves fight flies. This provision of 
comfort saves feed and energy. The 
ealves should have access to good 
drinking water, or should be watered 
at least once a day and should also 
have access to salt at will. 
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‘Would’ Boost Corn Yield—Corn*va>, 
riety W demonstrations ¥ conducted ¢ by 
the Pennsylvania college during 1920 
show,that a general planting of the 
best varieties would increase the aver-" 
age corn yield of Pennsylvania by. 1f 
bushels per. acre. { 





a ma 
Blueberries have been developed by 


buréau of plant industry 3-4 in¢h in 
diameter; this on experimental farms 





near Browh’s Mills, N. J. 





























Helps Yow = Buy, 
Rent or Exchan Se- 
cure Help or Find. Work. 
Address must be counted 
as part of the 
advertisement. 


saree AMERI 


Your 






Copy must be received 
Wednesday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of f6l- 




















EGGS AND POULTRY © 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
-old chi x and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching o' me A, out subscribers, that “the ptb- 
Mishers of cannot guarantee the safe afrival 
of day-o chicks, or that e shipped shall. reach 
= - unbroken, not cat t guarantee the hatch- 
eggs. We continue to exercise the great- 

at onl in fs pte poultry Ps e@g advertisefs to use 
a paper, ouf résponsibility must end with that. 


BLUE ANDALUSIAN, Buff Leghorn, White Leg- 
, Brama, 2, 3 a White re 


ite Wy rom 
Hork, 7 ¥ Pens. Breeding roe aa young stock for 
sale, cheap, WALTER APGAR, Perkiomenville, Pa. 
BABY CHICKS in 10 days; 50 of moré 
or White ghorns l2c, Anconas or Rocks lie, 
Reds, Wyandottes or “Minotcas 16e. eau from 
this adv. E. ©. BLACKWBLL, Nelson, 
PULLETS—Nice March hatched mixed putiets, 2%. 
$21; 50, $50. April notched 20, $18.50; $45 
Safe delivery of nice healthy pullets \doardntse teed. 
4. W. CONNORS, Willismetoen, N. 4. 
WEEK PULLETS, egy 


TEN 
Wyandottes, Orpin. 
| a pullets, fea 

















ee Becia, 
ons, conas, shangs, three 
FOREST FA ak S, Rockaway, 





FOR SALE—Eight weeks old pullets, S C Black 
Leghorns $1 each, $90 per 100, June delivery. PAYNE 
AND SHERWOOD, Oswayo. ‘Pa. 

SES, POULTRY CRATES 
on NATIONAL CRATE COMP. ANY, 
ranklin Ave., New York. 
ee goog SWEET POTATO PLANTS. Yellow Jer- 

a Leaf, Up River, $1.40 per thousand. C. E. 
Show’, Bridgeville, te 

CHICKS—8c_ up nds. 
fiee. SUPERIOR DS NITED MMATEC HERIES, 

oO. 





Satisfaction 
1380 








Postpaic Book 
Windsor, 





SWINE 


PIGS FOR SALE—Prices again reduced. 150 Ches- 

} and Yorkshire cross, 90 Berkshire and Yorkshire 
toss, barrow and sows. These are extra fine, big 
boned, thrifty growing pigs, selected with the utmost 
Those who wish to buy feeders can now do 





care. 
so at July prices. The pork market has been bad 
but the outlook is better. Everybody sold hogs when 


they were high, many aré now being forced out 
because they are low. The low market makes many 
tate but the shrewd man knows that it is time 
for intelligent buying. Grain is low, milk is plenti- 
fal and clover and rape can_ be raised cheaply, for 
nutritive green fodder. The shrewd man is getting in 
we can tell by our order for 10 to 50 pigs. Pigs 6 
to 8 weeks old $5, 9 to 10 weeks old $5.50. & 
pigs 11 Weeks old $6.50 (extra good). C. 0. D. 
approval. Reference Waltham Nat. Bank, SUBU R- 
BAN LIVE STOCK CO., Waltham, Mass. 


90 PIGS FOR SALE—Medium Yorkshire and Chester 
White cross, color white; Berkghire and Chester White 
cfoss, color black and white, aithet sex, barrows, sows 
ot boats, 6 to 8 weeks old at $5 each, 8 to 10 ‘weeks 
old at $6 each. ‘These are all godd thrifty ples up 
to the standard in weight and shape for pigs of their 
any part of the above lots 





Howard oe cambridge Mary on oy So , 
done on Stmday. F. V P'ochelle & Sons, Chester, 
New ft. 

5,000,000 RE- ROOTED CABBAGE PLANTS; Dan 
ish Ba aTihead, Ln ee & — ———- Glory, 
Flat a Surehe “4 cession Hea 
Savoy 4 
15.00, 
Re -ri 


] Spec! 
175 De’ i000. “s00, 00 aan, ac Re-rooted 
Snowbal 1,000,000 ry Plants, 
White P ‘.. Winter , 1 gon Heart and Giant 
2. rt 1000; Re-rooted $3.00 per 1000. 

(Great Grown Seed) Re- 

sold $2588.03 worth of 








vegetable plants last we and have received no 
. if you want panes = = ship either 
Xpress or Parcél_ Post. Tre st of 
ait ep yp plants. PAUL Fr. HOCHEL BE, Morris- 
towr, New Jersey. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, for August and fall 
fanting. Pot-grown ani runner plants that will 
ar fruit next summer, Raspberry, blackberty, 
dewhberry berry, currarit, grape, asparagus aes 
for fall’ planting. Catalogue free. HARR L. 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, 
—VEGETABLB PLANTS. 
40 300 So OAs 500 f 
flower, peppers, 100 for "50 
for Hi 50 Post-paid. DAVID RODWAY, Hartly, Del. 
VEGETABLE. PLANTS—Cabbage, kohl-rabi 
ery, ready for field $1.25 per 1000. Lettuce $1 per 
ae pa tee plants $2_ per 1000, Bresaete sprouts 
$1.50 per 1000. ©. SCHMIDT, Bristol, F 
CAUL LIF LOW ER, CELERY, BRU: “La SPROUTS, 











1a Beets, 100 per 








lowing week. No 
black-faced type or 
= os ae of 
ae will be 
ORLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION } a 
ler thi 
CAN AGRICULTURIST | 461 Furth Ave., New York City head et thls 
" ne ———__——— — ed 
from any am pilates Cet p noel morte FARMHANDS immediate! 
ré- ty nh Golden Self Ble - tri trpnapertation is prepaid, INTERN STON Raiding Bon 


Y, 153 Bowery, N. Y. Bstablished Toot 
MEN WANTED—Become auto experts, $45 week. 


Learn while earning. Writ ¥ - 
TUTH, Dept. M-413, ‘Rochester, —— _— 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


LADIES! OWN A BU SINESS! 200 monthl - 
tributing highgrade garments Ghee” from "Tesury te 
—. a be aes collect and de- 

or Experience required. CON- 
SU Cites” SALES CO. Dena? 1836 ‘Buclid, Clove. 
€ 

STOCKINGS, 
paid for $1. 
Mass. 

















Men’s, Women’s, 6 pair sent t- 
BARGAIN SALES Co., = 2, 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 





DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We hay 
able-bodied young: men, both with and without farm. 
ing experlenee, who wish to = on Ls If you 
need a good, steady, sober man, write an order 
blank. Ours is a Dhiianthropte organization, and we 


JEWISH somcuL con 
) Ic 
JEWISH AGRICT TUR RAL SOCIETY. 172" Second 
HELP WANTED 
U. 8. GOVERNMENT WANTS men- -women 


17. Hundreds positions for farmers. $116 t $195 
0 $195 
mont rt hours, Common education sufficient. 
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DOGS AND PET STOCK FARM PAPER, 508° McCarthy pe 





THOROUGHBRED English Shepherds, natural heel 


drivers, intelligence and beauty unsurpassed. Shep- 
herd without equal. Write beforé sold out. GEO. 
BOOHMAN, Marathon, N. Y. 





ROSELAWN FARM Offer Toggenburg Milk gous, 
pure bred and grades. mae for priee Tist. A. 
HALEY, Old. Mystic, Conn 

PEDIGREED COLLIE PU PS. Sables, Whites, Shep- 
herds, grown dogs. EL BRITON FARM, Route 1, 
ludson, N. ¥. 


MACHENRY AND IMPLEMENTS 


CORN HARVESTERS cuts and piles on harvesteF 
or winrows. Man and horse cuts and shocks cqval 
Corn Binder. Sold in every state. Only $28 with 
fodder tieing attachment. estimonials and catalog 
FREB showing picture Harvester. PROCESS 
HARVESTER C., Salina, Kansas. 

TRACTOR, AND PLOW—New Fond du Lac tractor 
attachment for Ford car and No. 18 two bottom 
Olivet plow; never a, ms Will sell a€ bargain 
price. P. J. BRO . D., Portland, Ct. 

















AGENTS—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mend» 
©, petat pie fe eeadiy mending Weaken aii 
Sample package free. > ‘ 
CO., Dept. 104, Amsterdam, N.Y. 2! MFG. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


105-ACRE FARM, near city, pair horses, 10. cow 

crops, flock poultry, bull, 2 calves, harnesses, vehicles’ 
implements, ete. thrown’ in; all sacrificed for quick 
sale; close hustling RR town, 1% miles trolley cars. 
3 miles Olean; 50 acres machine-worked loamy tillage: 
spring-watered, wire-fenced pasture; large quantity 
wood, timber; cues orchard, pears, plums, sugar 
grove; good 2- Story 8 -room house, large veranda, spring 
water, excellent view: fine 12-cow basement barn 
poultry house, piggety, tenant house. To close affairs 
at once $4400 takes all including 18 acres of crops. 
A farm bargain in the truest sense. Dofi’t wait. 
Come today. Other farms described in my bargain 
catalog. JOHN S. PALMER, Olean, N. Y. 














CRUMB'S SE ARCHIONE fre guafanteed to please 
the purchaset. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are ~— Send for booklet. 


1 shi 
CO. Doe apereral. ‘ GHN J. SCANNELL, Rus- WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 
sell St., Woburn, Mass. 





90 PIGS FOR SALE—Medium Yorkshire, Chester 
White cross, color white; Berkshire and Chester White 
cross, color Bock and white, either sex, sows, bar- 
rows and boars, 6 to 8 weeks old at $5.00 each, 8 to 
10 weeks old at $6 each. These are reey thrifty pigs 

to the standard in weight and shape for pigs of 
their ages. Will crate and ship any part of the above 
lots C. O. D. on approval. . JOHN J. SCANNELL, 
Russell St., Woburn, Mass. Tel. 230. 


DUROC- vapest er > A boars and 1 sow, 


A a farrowed. at $15 each. 
speak quick, O. F. *ARNBU RG & SON, Kanona, 
Y. 








I C PIGS, 8 weeks old_ or over. $10. Regis- 
2 Sure to please. I. LEE McCOLLUM, 


teréd. 
Youngstown, N. 


REGISTERED 0. I. C._and Chester White pigs. 
P. ROGERS, Wapville, N. Y. 





E. P. 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


HOUSE DRESSES. Sénd $1 for sample BAR+ 
GAIN SALES CO., Boston, Mass. 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


FREE SAMPLES Letterheads and 
printed for farmers that helped business. 
thent. PRINTER HOWIE, Beebeptain, Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FULL BARREL LOTS DISHES, slightly damaged 
crockery, shipped any address direct from pottery, 
Ohio, for $6. Lots are well assorted and still service- 

able. Plates, platters, cups and saticers, wis, 
pitchers, bakers, mugs, nappies, etc.; a little of each. 
pats shipped 











Envelopes 
Write for 









































































a> Send cash with order. arge storie 

Groat Onio. PIGS $10, pedigteed. 8. WICKS, De direct from factory to customer. Write us. 
SWASEY & CO., Portland, Me. Everything in clay. 
INSURE YOUR FEET with Gardner’s Tenderfoot. 
TOBACCO Sure telief or money back. It felleves tired and 
pesepizing feet. RTL. auntone, ome: and the "ia 
z rom wearing tig es. + ac 

Be og = ag Nataral Lost, hewitt | oder of perspiration, | It feals childlain and 
$1. es 12 pounds, $4.00; * eee JOHN BUCHANAN hands. 7c. GARDNER LABORATO its. Poot 
rganfield, b Springfield, N. E 

« oueaPC TORAGCO 2% 1b. No. 1 smoking, CIGARS—For the next ten days we offer our “‘Im- 
$1.00 el TORRE AaSN., , Dukedom, Tenn. — Sx cigar, BX Ln -. L Havana filer. 
KENTUCKY'S NATURAL Se ee or Girone. Will suit you or your money refunded. e specialize 


. How, 5 Ibs. $1.50; 15 
iwoteanes WALDROP BROTHERS, Murray, Ky. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK, 
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in ailing clean ae ie ponnese, by mail. MAYER 
cIG co. Y. c, N. ¥. 

yond S DOUBLE oT] tiikiGd with our new 
carburetor. More power, wonderful performance. 
Satisfaction absolutely ane Freé trial. Big 
profits to agents. YORK SALES COMPANY, 17454 
East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit Mich. 








I WOULD _ to sénd clreutar F describing my 
Monéyworth Jar to évery who doés 
canning. . You ‘sont are oar — Your ad- 
dress will bring it. AVIS, Box 114, 
Bast Concord, N. H. 





FOR SALE—Seven three-ton Liberty trucks in 





good condition, from $1500 te. $2000—a_ bargain. 
AuNe & HOFF, Westminster, Md. 
Ibi Hatdwood Ashes. GEORGE STEV- 


ENS, Peterboro, Ontario. 
FOR ——-- Harder Silo. F. M. GUM, 
Frankf 
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~ MALE HELP WANTED 
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FARM FOR SALE—On macadam road, 

from city limits, 42 acres river flat, deep Rg 
ideal for small fruits, poultry, or truck garden. Farm 
house in good repair beside a six-room cottage nearly 
new, large barn, horse stable, concrete block cow 
stable for 12 head, also silo. Concrete block garage, 
20 x 30 with wash room, gasoline engine and pump, 
tool house, chicken houses, farm and garden tools, 
everything in A No. 1 condition. Large apple orchard 
and 30 cherfy trees. In connection with above is a 
50-acre hill pasture. Eetoenal property will inventory 
4,000. Buildings worth $14,000. $25,000 buys all. 
Must be seen to appreciate the possibilities. Address 
ry D., 56 Walnut St., Binghamton, N. ¥. 





$1400 SECURES 210 ACRES WIT 
me ~~ Py: + +f CATTLE, CHOPS, 
dern machinery, poultry, full equi - 
ings estimated worth $8000; income Tat see $5000; 
wood and timber to nearly pay for ail; convenient 
all advantages; 100 acres machine-worked, 3 tons hay 
350 bu. potatoes, 125 bu. corn to acre; apple orchard: 
equipped Sugar grove, fine 9-room house, 100-ft. barn, 
=. Prosperous owner wishing to retire, sacrifices, 
6500 gets everything, only $1400 down, easy terms, 
See page 32 Illus. Catalog 1100 Bargains, FREE, 
va Ge AGENCY, 150-R, Nassau St., New 


$1000 SECURES 157 ACRES with 
crops, harness, vehicles, machinery, oy 
section, convenient advantages; 
worked loam cut 1 





2 horses, 
etc.; prosperous 
100 acres machine- 
tons hay acre; 20-cow spring- 


watered, wire-fenced pasture; wood; apples, 
plums, cherries, ete.; 7-room house, maple’ shaded 
lawn, 15-cow basement barn, wher’s advanced 


ete. 
roe takes ail, aly $1000 down, 
n ge us. Catalog 1100 Bar- 
FREE. STROUT FA 

Nassau St., New York City, ab? ‘eamnatione paren 


POULTRY FARM FOR mr arr 
Essex county, New Jersey. Five Ln ay on bat 
barn, brooder house and two up-to-date laying aes 
accommodating 1200 hens. House has telephoue, elec- 
tric lights, steam heat, Kewanee water system. Poul- 
try hduses have electric lights and running water. 
Two ranges completely fenced. Garden and peach 
Fat Cay. ADV ERTISER, Box 139, Station F, New 


age forcing gale. 








FOR SALE—200 dcté fatm, located one mil 
town, milk plant, churches, schools, two pe 
and electric line, state road. Good buildings, spring 
water, one ~—K a ‘ei a, rao 
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Poor Man’s Rock 


-—by— 
Bertrand Sinclair 
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The Story Ends 


A man is seldom wholly single-track 
in his ideas, his impulses. MacRae 
thought of the dinghy. He had a 
care for its possible destruction by 
the rising sea. But he thought also 
of Betty. There was a pleasure in 
simply looking at the house in which 
she lived. Lights glowed in the win- 
dows. The cottage glistened in the 
moonlight. 

When he came out on the top of the 
Point the dinghy, he saw, lay safe 
where he had dragged it up on the 
rocks. And when he had satisfied 
himself of this he stood with hands 
thrust deep in his pockets, looking 
down on Poor Man’s Rock, watching 
the swirl and foam as each swell ran 
over its sunken head. 

He stood a long time, drinking it all 
in, the sea and the moon-path, and 
the hushed, dark woods behind. 

Then his gaze, turning slowly, fell 
on something white in the shadow of 
a bushy, wind-distorted fir a few feet 
away. He looked more closely. His 
eyes gradually made out a figure in a 
white sweater sitting on a flat rock, 
elbows on knees, chin resting in cup- 
ped palms. 

He walked over. Betty’s eyes were 
fixed on him. He stared down at her, 
suddenly tongue-tied, a queer con- 
stricted feeling in his throat. She did 
not speak. 

“Were you sitting here when I came 
along?” he asked at last. 

“Yes,” she said. “I often come up 
here. I have been sitting here for 
half an hour.” 

MacRae sat down beside her. His 
heart seemed to be trying to choke 
him. He did not know where to be- 
gin, or how, and there was much he 
wanted to say that he must say. Betty 
did not even take her chin out of her 
palms. She stared out at the sea, 
rolling up to Squitty in silver wind- 
rows. 

MacRae put one arm around her 
and drew her up close to him, and 
Betty settled against him with a 
little sigh. Her fingers stole into his 
free hand. For a minute they sat like 
that. Then he tilted her head back, 
looked down into the gray pools of 
her eyes, and kissed her. 

“You stood there looking down at 
the sea as if you were in a dream,” 
she whispered; “and all the time I 
was crying inside of me for you to 
come to me. And presently, I sup- 
pose, you will go away.” 

“No,” he said. “This time I have 
come for good.” 

“I knew you would, sometime,” she 
murmured. “At least, I hoped you 
would. I wanted you so badly.” 

“But because one wants a thing 
badly it doesn’t always follow that 
one gets it.” 

MacRae was thinking of his father 
when he spoke. 

“IT know that,” Betty said. “But I 
knew that you wanted me, you see. 
And I had faith that you would brush 
away the cobwebs somehow. I've 
been awfully angry at you some- 
times. It’s horrible to feel that there 
is an imaginary wall between you and 
some one you care for.” 

“There is no wall now,” MacRae 
said. 

“Was there ever one, really?” 

“There seemed to be.” 

“And now there is none?” 

“None at all.” 

“Sure?” she murmured. 

“Honest Injun,” MacRae smiled. 
“TI went to see your father today 
about a simple matter of business. 
And I found—lI learned—Oh, well, it 
doesn’t matter. I buried the hatchet. 
We are going to be married and live 
happy ever after.” 

“Well,” Betty said judiciously, “we 
shall have as good a chance as any 
one, I think. Look at Norman and 
Dolly. I positively trembled for 
them—after Norman getting into 
that mess over in England. He never 
exactly shone as a real he-man, that 
brother of mine, you know. But they 
are really happy, Jack. They make 
me envious.” 

“IT think you're a little hard on that 
brother of yours,” MacRae said. He 
was suddenly filled with a great char- 
ity toward all mankind. “He never 
had much of a chance, from all I can 
gather.” He went on to tell her what 
Norman had. that afternoon 


fs e 
” + 


on the hill above the Voce. But 
Betty interrupted. 


“Oh, I know that now,” she de- 
clared. “Daddy told me just recently. 
Daddy knew what Norman was doing 
over there. In fact, he showed me a 
letter from some British military 
authority praising Norman for the 
work he did. But Daddy kept mum 
when Norman came home and those 
nasty rumors began to go around. He 
thought it better for Norman to take 
his medicine. He was afraid mother 
would smother him with money and 
insist on his being a proper lounge 
lizard again, and so he would gradu- 
ally drop back into his old useless- 
ness. Daddy was simply tickled stiff 
when Norman showed his teeth— 
whne.he cut loose from everything and 
married Dolly, and all that. He's 
a very wise old man, that father of 
mine, Jack. He hasn’t even got much 
real satisfaction in his life. He has 
been more content this last month or 
so than I can ever remember him. 
We have always had loads of money, 
and while it’s nice to have plenty, I 


“I wonder what he'll say? Betty 
murmured thoughtfully. 

“Haven't you any idea?” 
asked her seriously. 

“No. Honestly, I haven’t,” Betty 
replied. “Daddy’s something like 
you, Jack. That is, he does and says 
unexpected things, now and then. No, 
I really don’t know what he will say.” 

“We'll soon find out.” 

MacRae took her hand. They went 
down off the backbone of the Point, 
through ferns and over the long un- 
cut grass; down to the fire where the 
wash from the heavy swell outside 
made watery murmurs along the 
gravelly beach. 

Gower looked up at them, waiting 
for them to speak. 

“Betty and I are going to be mar- 
ried soon,” MacRae announced 
abruptly. 

“Oh?” Gower took the pipe out of 
his mouth and rapped the ash of it in 
the palm of his hand. “You don’t do 
things half-heartedly, do you, Mac- 
Rae? You deprive me of a very profit- 
able business. You want my ranch— 
and now my housekeeper.” 

“Daddy!” Betty remonstrated. 

“Oh, well, I suppose I can learn to 
cook for myself,’’ Gower rumbled. 

He was frowning. He looked at 
them staring at him, nonpulsed. 
Suddenly he burst into deep, chuck- 
ling laughter. 

“Sit down, sit down, and look at the 
fire,” he said. “Bless your soul, if 
you want to get married that’s your 
own business.” 

“Mind you,” 


MacRae 


he chuckled after a 
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COW COUNTRY 


By B. M. BOWER 


IFE for Bud Birnie, it always seemed to him, began with a 
great herd of cattle plodding North over the vast plains. He 
was brought up in the saddle, on a ranch in Southern Wy- 
oming, and learned all there was to know about riding and 
roping. ‘Then come to man’s years, he left home to make his own 
way, insisting that he’d earn his own stake, and rode North, to Idaho, 

taking with him only his personal belongings and three of his father’s 
best horses, Sunfish, Smoky. and Stopper. 


Winning money on his three horses when they represented his 
entire business capital, he wondered what was wrong with Burroback 
Valley that three people of widely different viewpoints should caution 
him, and couch their admonitions in such general terms that he could 
not feel the force of their warning. 
and he found out how much was wrong. So you may read of the 
crookedness of the people at Little Lost Ranch, the night ride through 
Catrock canyon, the fight at the bank at Crater, and the search for 
Marian Morris, and you will shudder occasionally and laugh often, for 
this is a typical Bower. novel—and that is saying something. 


This Great Serial starts in American Agriculturist July 9 


And then things began to happen, 

















‘don’t think it did him any good. My 


whole life has been lived in an atmos- 
phere of domestic incompatibility. I 
think I should make a very capable 
wife—I have had so many object les- 
sons in how not to be. My mother 
wasn’t a success either as a wife or a 
mother. It is a horrible thing to say, 
but it’s really true, Jack. Manna’s a 
very well-bred, distinguished-looking 
person with exquisite taste in dress 
and dinner parties, and that’s about 
the only kind thing I can say for her. 
Do you really love me, Jack? Heaps 
and heaps?” 

She shot this question at him with 
a swift change of tone and an earn- 
estness which straightway drove out 
of MacRae’s mind every considera- 
tion save the proper and convincing 
answer to such intimate questions. 

“Look,” Betty said after a long in- 
terval. ‘“‘Daddy has built a fire on the 
beach. He does that sometimes, and 
we sit around it and roast clams in 
the coals. Johnny, Johnny,” she 
squeezed his arm with a quick pres- 
sure, “we’re going to have some good 
times on this island now.” 

MacRae laughed indulgently.' He 
was completely in accord with that 
prophecy. 

The blaze Gower had kindled flick- 
ered and waved, a red spot on the 
duskier shore, with a yellow nimbus 
in which they saw him move here and 
there, and sit down at last with his 
back to a log and his feet stretched to 
the fire. 


“Let’s go down,” MacRae sugges- - 


ted, and break the news to him.” 


rn n is te ake 
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minute, when Betty had smuggled 
down beside him, and MacRae perch- 
ed on the log by her, “I don’t say I 
like the idea. It don’t seem fair for 
a& man to raise a daughter and then 
have some young fellow sail up and 
take her away just when she is be- 
ginning to make herself useful.” 

“Daddy, you certainly do talk aw- 
ful nonsense,” Betty reproved. 

“I expect you haven’t talked much 
else the last little while,” he retorted. 

Betty subsided. MacRae _ smiled. 
There was a_whimsicality about 
Gower’s way of taking this that 
pleased MacRae. 

They toasted their feet at the fire 
until the wavering flame burned down 
to a bed of glowing coals. They talk- 
ed of this and that, of everything but 
themselves until the moon was swim- 
ming high and the patches of cottony 
cloud sailing across the moon’s face 
cast intense black patches on the sil- 
very radiance of the sea. 

I’ve got some clams in a bucket,” 
Gower said at last. “Let’s roast some. 
You get plates and forks and salt and 
pepper and butter, Bet, while I put 
the clams on the fire.” 

Betty went away to the house. 
Gower raked a flat rock, white-hot, 
out to the edge of the coals and put 
fat quahogs on it to roast. Then he 
sat back and looked at MacRae. 

“I wonder if you realize how lucky 
you are?” he said. 

“I think I do,” MacRa:+ answered. 
“You don’t seem much surprised.” 

smiled, 
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That first night you came to the t 
tage to ask for the Arrow I got a go 

look at you, and you struck me as 

fine, clean sort of boy, and I saig 
myself, ‘Old Donald has never al 
him anything and he has no grud 

against me, and wouldn’t it be a ond 
of compensation if those two shoulg 
fall naturally and simply in love With 
each other?’ Yes, it may seem sent; 
mental, but that idea occurred to oa 
Of course, it was just an idea. Bett, 
would marry whoever she wanted . 
marry. I know that. Nothing but 
her own judgment would influence her 
in a matter of that sort. I know, ly 
watched her grow up. Maybe it's a 
good quality or maybe it’s a bad one 
but she has always had a bull-dog 
sort of persistence about anything 
that strikes her as really important, 

“And, of course, I had no way of 
knowing whether she would take a 
fancy to you or you to her. So I 
just watched. And maybe I boosted 
the game a little, because I’m a pretty 
wise old fish in my own way. I took 
a few whacks at you, now and then, 
and she flew the storm signals with. 
out knowing it.” 

Gower smiled reminiscently, strox. 
ing his chin with his hand. 

“I had to fight you, after a fashion, 
to find out what sort of stuff you were 
for my own satisfaction,” he contin. 
ued. “I saw that you had your 
Scotch up and were after my scalp, 
and I knew it couldn’t be anything but 
that old mess. That was natural, 
But I thought I could square that if 
I could ever get close enough to you, 
Only I couldn’t manage that natural- 
ly. And this scramble for the salmon 
got me in deep before I realized where 
I was. I used to feel sorry for you 
and Betty. I could see it coming, 
You both talked with your eyes, I 
have seen you both when you didn't 
know I was near. 

“So when I saw that you would 
fight me till you broke us both, and 
also that if I kept on I wou!d not only 
be broke but so deep in the hole that 
I could never get out, I shut the 
damned cannery up and let every- 
thing slide. I knew as soon as you 
were in shape you would try to get 
this place back. That was natural, 
And you would have to come and talk 
to me about it. I was sure I could 
convince you that I was partly human, 
So you see this is no surprise to me. 
Lord, no! Why, I’ve been playing 
chess for two years—old Donald Mac- 
Rae’s knight against my queen.” 

He laughed and thumped MacRae 
on the flat of his sturdy back. 

“It might have been a stalemate, at 
that,” MacRae said. 

“But it wasn’t” Gower declared. 
“Well, I’ll get something out of living, 
after all. I’ve often thought I'd like 
to see a big, roomy house somewhere 
along these cliffs, and kids playing 
around. You and Betty may have 
your troubles, but you’re starting 
right. You ought to get a lot out of 
life. I didn’t. I made money. That’s 
all. Poured it into a rat hole. Bessie 
is sitting over on Maple Point in a 
big drafty house with two maids and 
a butler, a two-thousand-acre estate, 
and her pockets full of Victory Bonds. 
She isn’t happy, and she never can 
be. She never cared for anybody but 
herself, not even her children, and 
nobody cares for her. I’m all but 
broke, and I’m better off than she is. 
I hate to think I ever fought for her. 
She wasn’t worth it, MacRae. That's 
a hell of a thing for a man to say 
about a woman he lived with for over 
thirty years. But it’s true. It took 
me a good many miserable years td 
admit that to myself. 

“I suppose she’H cling to her money 
and go on playing the grande dame. 
And if she can get any satisfaction 
out of that I’m willing. I’ve never 
known as much real peace and satis- 
faction as P’'ve got now. All I need is 
a place to sleep and a comfortable 
chair to sit in. I don’t want to chase 
dollars any more. All I want is to 
row around the Rock and catch a few 
salmon now and then and sit here and 
look at the sea when I’m tired. tg oe 
young, and you have all your life ‘be- 
fore you—you and Betty. If you need 
money, you are pretty well able to 
get it for yourself. But I’m old, and 
I don’t want to bother.” 

He rambled on until Betty came 
down with plates and other things. 
The fat clams were opening their 
shells on the hot rock. They put but- 
ter and seasoning on the tender meat 
and ate, talking of this and that. And 
when the last clam had vanished, 
Gower stuffed his pipe and lit it with 
acoal. He gathered up the plates and 
forks and rose to his feet. 

“Good night,” he said benevolent- 
ly. “I’m going to bed. Don’t sit out 
here dreaming all night, you two.” 

He stumped away up the path. 

_ (Continued on page 18) 
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For The Farm Woman 











The Wishing Man 































Pastures 


, outrolling to the brush 
Soft greets yond the old snake fenc6; 


That, Peat of clover, sweet and lush 


Where bees 
"me pold, hot fingers of the sun; 
e 
aeniie shadows o’er the grassway run 
And mount again toward the sky. 


—John Randolph Stidman. 


Labor Savers for Hot Days 


MAY HOOVER MUMAW 


As we all know perfectly well, there 
“abor saving machinery” that saves 


ork and there is the complicated, 


iseless machinery that makes more 


ork than it saves. However, there 
two things every farmer’s wife 
nould have that are within reach of 


very pocketbook—the gasoline iron 
nd the bread mixer. Now there are 
nsoline irons that work and gasoline 
fons that merely smell. And if there 
is anything that is more sickly than a 
~sline iron that smells instead of 
peats, 1 have yet to see it. I know, 


orl once tried one but soon did away 


ith it. 


And then I found the one that 


orks. It is of the variety that oper- 
es by pressure, and has to be pumped 
up before beginning the ironing. It 
heats quickly and stays hot. An iron- 
ing that I used to do in half a day 
m the wood range I do in two hours 
th my gasoline iron. It is really 
ndispensable, 1nd costs comparatively 
ttle; not over .ive dollars. One-half 
mp of gasoline does my ironing. 
It is a comfort indeed during the 
bt weather. The fire can go out, 
ni I can iron steadily, without hav- 
ingto bother to fix the fire every ten 
q@ifteen minutes. Then there is the 
ad mixer. I had always thought 
ig bread mixer an intricate tool that 
wuired more time washing than 
would be required to make the bread 
in the old way by hand. I had never 
en taken the trouble to examine one. 
And then one Christmas Santa Claus 
rought me one. I have used it con- 
tinuously for several years and it is 
fle one thing I would hate to keep 
ouse Without. I think I appreciate 
most not, having to get my hands in 
ihe bread. Then, too, the mixer turns 
sily and my little six-year-old mixes 
wst of the bread. The mixer is 
thing to wash. Another advantage 
is in measuring ingredients and al- 
ys having bread of the same con- 
tistency. 
Every farm woman owes it to her- 
milf and her family as well, to have 
these tools. 


. Kitchen Helps 


i 

Wash cane-seat chairs with am- 

monia and water, or with hot water, 

wap and sponge. If the cane is 

etched out of shape, thoroughly 

urate it beneath, and let dry, after 
hich it will regain its shape. 








By using well-ripened fruit for pies 
puddings, one will need only half 
Me amount of sugar. 





I find rendered chicken fat prefer- 
ible to any other shortening for cake. 
sin smaller amounts than other 





Children’s stockings that have been 
mn out at the top, I make into 
tty socks by cutting the stockings 
fat the sock length and crocheting 
bright colored picot edge around the 
)—(Hazel Pentland.) 





To keep meringue from falling, add 

ita salt spoonful of baking powder 
fore putting meringue on the pie.— 
urs. Myrtle G. U acuis, Massachu- 





Scatter bits of the rind of lemon 
og your cookies as you put them 
0a jar or tin box and they will 
ea fine flavor.—(Leah E. Berdan. 
Jersey.) 





\A touch of oil or vaseline at the 
wed points of umbrella rods will 
event the rusting and breaking of 
small wires that hold the ribs to- 





I find a clothes pin apron quite 
venient on cleaning day. In the 
% pocket I put chamois, whisk 


boom out their low cadence, 


d and eooled by clouds that fly, 


Poor Man’s Rock 
(Continued from page 12) _ 


that shone in the moonlight. 


They did not talk. Speech had be- 
come nonessential. It was enough to 


be together. 


So they sat, side by side, their 
backs to the cedar log and their feet 
to the fire, talking little, dreaming 
much, until the fluffy clouds scudding 
across the face of the moon came 
thicker and faster and lost their 
snowy whiteness, until the radiance 


of the night was dimmed. 


Across the low summit of Point Old 


a new sound was carried to them. 


Where the moonlight touched the 
Gulf in patches, far out, whitecaps 


showed. 
“Listen,” MacRae murmured. 


The wind struck them with a puff 
that sent sparks flying. It rose and 
fell and rose again until it whistled 
across the Point in a steady drone,— 


the chi]l breath of the storm-god. 

MacRae turned up Betty’s wrist and 
looked at her watch. 

“Look at the time, Betty mine,” he 
said. “And it’s getting cold. There’ll 
be another day.” 

He walked with her to the house. 
When she vanished within, blowing 
him a kiss from her finger tips. Mac- 
Rae cut across the Point. He laid hold 
of the Blanco’s dinghy and drew it 
high to absolute safety, then stood a 
minute gazing seaward, looking down 
on the rock. Clouds obscured the 
moon now. A chill darkness hid dis- 
tant shore lines and mountain ranges 
which had stood plain in the moon- 
glos, a darkness full of rushing, roar- 
ing wind and thundering seas. Poor 
Man’s Rock was a vague bulk in the 
gloom, forlorn and lonely, hidden un- 
der great bursts of spray as each wave 
leaped anc broke with a hiss and a 
roar. 

MacRae braced himself against the 
southeaster. It ruffled his hair, 
clawed at him with strong, invisible 
fingers. It shrieked its fury among 
the firs, stunted and leaning all awry 
from the buffeting of many storms. / 

He took a last look behind him. 
The lights in Gower’s house were out 
and the white-walled cottage stood 
dim against the darkened hillside. 
Then MacRae, smiling to himself in 


‘ the dark, set out along the path that 


led to Squitty Cove. 
The End. 





Our Boys’ and Girls’ Letters 


I live on a farm with my father, 
mother and sister. We have 25 cows, 
three horses, two hens, one dog, three 
cats, five kittens, three calves and 
three pigs—Jenny, Jane and John. 
As I have never written to you before 
I thought that I would write a poem 
about a pig. 


The Farm Boy’s Pig 


I had a little pig, 
And he grew so big. 
He filled quite full the little yard where he 


used to dig. 
In the fall I sold him to a man whose name 
was Kennehan, 
Now this spring I have another little pig 
That I know will grow to be twice as big. 
—Earl Shepard, New York, 


My teacher brings the American 
Agriculturist to school and we read 
the boys’ and girls’ page. We like the 
letters. I am 10 years old and walk 
2 miles to school. I live on a farm 
and have two horses, three cows, two 
calves, 50 hens, two cats and a dog 
called “Bouncer.” I have one brother 
older than I.—[Daniel Casey, New 
York. 


For a Second High Chair—When 
baby takes the high chair and little 
two-year old is not able to sit upon 
the dining chairs, get four door-stops, 
or base knobs, finished to match the 
dining chairs, and screw them into the 
legs of a chair. The height added is 
quite sufficient and the chair is not 
damaged. 








Cocoa stains removed from 


a 
MacRae piled driftwood on the fire. 
Then he sat down with his back 
against the log, and Betty snuggled 
beside him, in the crook of his arm. 
Beyond the Point the booming of the 
surf rose like far thunder. The tide 
was on the ebb. Poor Man’s Rock 
bared its kelp-thatched head. The 
racing swells covered it with spray 





A Sleepy-Time Story for the 
Little Folks 
MARJORIE E. PAULSEN 

/ “Oh, dear,” sighed Betty, sitting 


down on the porch steps. 
hot, sultry day and nobody felt very 


energetic. 


Just then Mother appeared at the 
door with broom and_e dustrag. 
“Betty,” she said, “I wish you would 
pick up your toys. 
‘the playroom floor, and I’d like to 


” 


clean up there.” 


Betty ran upstairs to her playroom. 
Her dolls were sprawling on the floor. 
Books, wagons, balls, carts and blocks 
—everything. Poor Betty didn’t know 


where to begin. 


“I wish—’” Betty stopped short, for 
there before her stood a little man. 
He was dressed from head to toe in 
brown and green and he had a little, 
wee voice. 

“Did you say 


have seen me.” 


“T promise,” said Betty, “and I wish 
that everything in my playroom were 


where it ought to be.” 


It was a 


They are all over 


you wished some- 
thing?” he piped, “I am the wishing 
man. I will make your wish come 
true if you will not tell anyone you 


him the toys. 
mother. 










































The little man disappeared and with 
Betty ran down to 


“Why, how quick you’ve been. Now 


run down to Mrs. Bugle’s for some 
strawberries for lunch.” 


In half an hour Betty was back. 


She found Mother in the back yard 
peeling potatoes. 


“Mother, Mrs. Bugle gave me a 


doll’s dress. She said it was her’s when 
she was little. I’m going right up- 
stairs to try it on dolly.” 


Betty thought the oldest doll should 


have the hono?’ of trying on the dress 
first, and her oldest doll was a 
very ragged one. But when she looked 
for it, it was nowhere to be found. 
After a long search she went down- 
stairs. She walked slowly down the 
porch § steps. She looked straight 
ahead, and what do you think she 
saw? 


The ash can was on the sidewalk 


and right in the middle of it stood her 
dolly. 


“Well,” thought Betty, “that funny 


little wishing man must have thought 
my dolly was so old and ragged that 
it ought to be in the ash can.” 


And to this day Betty has been most 


careful to put away her own toys, es- 
pecially dolly. 























ashes to take care of. 
floor, you can sweep under it and behind it. 

It is so easy to light and regulate that when you're 
through cooking you simply put it out, thus saving 
much fuel besides keeping the kitchen cool. 

The New Perfection Water Heater is another convenience for 
the housekeeper. Ask to see it. 

Made in two, three and four-burner sizes, with os without 
warming cabinet. Leading dealers everywhere, 


For best results use 
Soceny Kerosene 





A clean kitchen 
lightens each day’s work 


| hy A PLEASURE to work in a kitchen that 
is easy to keep spick-and-span all of the time! 
Cleanliness and contentment go hand in hand. 

‘The New Perfection Oil Cook Stove doesn’t collect 
dust and dirt. No bother with coal and wood, no 
It stands well up from the 
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NEW PERFECTION 
Oi] Cook Stoves and Water Heaters 
STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
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Spa 
— Be a Black Beauty Agent 





SAVE FRUIT-MAKE MONEY 
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BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And how to feed. Mailed free 
to any address by the Author. 
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,Wholesale Markets 
. Grain Review ' }/ 
pea ANDARD GRADES APRCRS «GRAS 


Wheat Corn Oats 
, 1921 1920 , 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Chicago..~ 1.38 cece’ 68% 1.81 .38 1.13 
= York 1.52% woe -83 2.03 .49 1.38 
ROM... tee coos 68% 2.05 .56 1.35 


>» The grain market so felt the effects 
of the new wheat harvest now in 
full swing over the southern part 
of the large middle-western belt that 
prices declined sharply in late Jun 
and the cesh market particularly was 
weak and 10 to 18 cents lower than 
the high point of the season. The 
rémnant of the last crop has been 
put on the market rapidly, also exert- 
ing its influence toward a weaker 
market. On the other hand, hot dry 
weather accompanied by lack of mois- 
ture in the ground carried out earlier 
reports of damage to the spring wheat 
cfop and caused somewhat of a rally 
in the grain markets. 

: Premiums for export wheat also ex- 
periénced a decline and reports of 
large purchases for export for July 
shipment had a strengthening afféct. 
Heavy movément of the néw wheat 
now being harvested was expected out 
of Kansas city and other middle- 
Wéstern points by late Jun. The out- 
come .of the spring winter crop is in 
considerable doubt with conflicting 
reports of rust and lack of moisture 
off thé ofié hand, and optimism over 
the crop on the other. 

* As might be expected corn followed 
the trend of the wheat market and 
although more firm than wheat prices 
easéd off sharply. Rain was badly 
needed through most of the corn belt. 
On the other hand, an increase of 
the visible supply of corn by some- 
thirlg over 1,000,000 bushels from mid- 
Jur pro@pects had its effect on the 
cash position. 

Oats followed in the wake of the 
other two grains. Although fluctuat- 
ing with reports of unfavorable 
weather from country points, it eased 
off and went generally at a fraction- 
ally lower price than previously re- 
ported. Ryé also was weak and 2 or 
3 céhts a bushel lower. 

At Chicago, No 2 red wheat sold at 
$1.946@1.38 p bu, No 3 red 1.34%, No 
2 hard 1.36% @1.42, No 2 dark spring 
whéat 1.52% @1.60, No 2 1.39% @1.43, 
No 2 white corn brought 62@62% c 
p bt, No 2 yellow 61% @63% c, No 3 
white 61% c. No 2 White oats sold 
at 47% @38% 6, No 3 whité 36@37 @, 
rye 1.19% c. 

At New York, No 2 red wheat for 
first half of July shipmént sold at 
1.52% p bu, No 2 hard winter 1.55%, 
No 4 mixed durum 1.52%. No 2 yel- 
low corn brought 83 c, No 2 mixed 
82% c, No 2 white 83 c, No 2 white 
oats sold at 49@49% c, No 3 white 48 
c, No 1 white 50 e¢, Rye sold at 1.34%, 
barley for malting 79@82 c, for féed- 
ing 69@72 c. 

At Philadelphia, wheat was $1.50@ 
1.56 p bu, corm 75@76 6, oats 48 
@48% c. 

The market on feed continued inac- 
tivé; pfices practically unchanged. 
Standard middlings at New York sold 
at $24.50 p ton, réd-dog 35, western 
spring bran 24.50, flour middlings 30, 
rye middlings 22.50 cottonseed oll 
meal, 36% protein, 39.50, linseed oil 
meal 36.50, yellow granulated corn 
meal 1.9656@2.10 p 100 lbs, hominy 
grits 1.95@2.10, néw crop spring 
patents 8.75@9.25 p 196-lbs, corn 
flour 1.95 @2.10 p 100 lbs. 


Zz General Markets 


Utiless otherwise stated, quotations in all 
instati¢és aré wholesale. They refer to prices 
at which first hand receivers sell the pro- 
duce from store, warehousé, caf 6f d6ck. 
From there, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. sold 
fm a very small way to city retailers an ad- 
Wahes is séedréd. Retail prices to actual 
céfAstitiers across the counter may 50 to 
250% highef® than thé figures heré printed. 
L ise the quotations are for good to fancy 
commodities unless otherwise noted, and or- 
dinary quality will not bring these figures. 


Applés 

At New York, fcy southern bbl 
apples wére firm and somewhat higher 
with fey Pippiti i. 4 small way bring- 
ing $15 a bbi although most fey Pip- 
pin went at 13.50@14, Ben Davis 
brought 3@4.60 p bbl, fey Baldwin 
6.60@7.66, poorer qualify 5@6, 
Northwestern Winesap 2@4.50 p 
baskt. 





Beans and Peas 

At NeW York, Mkt génerally un- 
chatigéd With N ¥ state matrow beans 
séfling at $6.26 p 100 Ibs, choice pea 
pedis 404.66, medium 4.76, red kid- 
ney up te 11.75, white kidney 12.50@ 
14.26, Imperial 11, yellow eye 7.50@8, 
Scotch péds 3.50@4, green peas 3.50 
“@+4, yellow split 


. ‘ _ Cabbage 
The federal bureau of crop esti- 
Mmates indicates an acreage in late 


cabbage of 59,886 as compared with 

{65,610 acres harvested last year. 

; At New York, receipts of cabbage 

from Va and Md were fairly heavy 

while supplies from L I were light, 

| but increasing, First cabbage from 
N J arrived in mid-Jun and brought 
3.25 p cra, L I best white cabbage 
sold at 8@10 c p head, ordinary 6@7 
and 1.75@2 p slat bbl, Savoy mostly 
poor, stock brought 1.25@1.50 p Slat 


bbl. 
; Eggs 

At New York, the egg ‘mkt was 
firmer with receipts lighter perhaps 
due to continued heat in the large 
westérn poultry areas. Large quan- 
tities of N Y state and nearby eggs 
were of poor quality and sold at 30@ 
386 cp doz. Extra fcy N Y state hen- 
hery white eggs brought 37@38 ec, 
fine to fcy 34@36 c, common to fair 
36@30, gathered whites, prime to 
fey 34@35c, ordinary to prime 26@33 
ec, country brown 32@34 c, N Y state 
gathered browns 30@32 c, fresh gath- 
éred western and southern extras 30% 
@ 32 c, extra firsts 28% @30 c, Pacific 
coast whites of extra quality 37@38 c. 

Fresh Fruit 


At New York, the arrival of fresh 
fruit of all sorts was heavy, prices 
easing off from the higher quotations 
when seasonable fruits first came on 
the market. Trading fairly good, 
however, arid demand active. Very 
fey Hudson river strawberries sold at 
45@55 c p at, average quality 38@40 
ce, western N Y strawberries 35 @60 oc, 
Hudson river raspberries 12@20 ¢ p 
pint, N J 13@20 c, N J blackberries 
30@40 c p pint, N Y state currants 
10@18 c p qt, N Y state gooseberries 
50@60 c p 8 Ib baskt, Pa Huckleber- 
ries 32@35 c p qt, Hudson river sweet 
cherries $1.15@1.35 p 8 Ib bskt, sour 
1.10@1.35 Ga peaches 1.75@3.50 p 
carrier, N C peaches 2.25@2.50 p 
standard cra. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, even though receipts 
were lighter than expected, trading 
continued slow and prices not well 
sustained. Straw was more plentiful 
and weaker. No 1 timothy in large 
bales sold at $28@39 p ton, No. 2, 
25@27, No 3, 23@24, shipping hay 
19@21, fcy mixed clover 28, No 1, 
23@26, choice alfalfa 30@31, other 
grades 20@27, small bales averaged 
1@1.50 a ton lower. No 1 rye straw 
in large bales brought 22@24 p ton, 
oats straw 16@17, bundled wheat 22. 


of Onions 


At New York, receipts of up-state 
onions were liberal for the season of 
the year. Demand limited for sound 
stock, little change in mkt pfices. 
Central and westerh N Y cold storage 
offerings of yelloW onions sold for best 
at $1.@1.25 p 100 lbs, Poor stock went 
as low as 25 ec, N J yellow onions 
brought 1.25 p bu hampered, white 
1.25 @1.50, boilers 2@2.25, Cal yéllow 
onions sold at 1.65@1.75 p 45 Ib cra. 
Receipts from N J and Eastern Shore 
increasing. 


Potatoes 

The federal bureau of mkts reports 
that Cuba takes the greatest part of 
potatoes exported from the U §, ex- 
perts to that country delivered the 
past three years having averaged 
2,467,000 bus annually, Can and Mex 
are the next two important mkts. 

At New York demand was not équal 
to absorb the heavy receipts of new 
potatoes and mkt weak. LEastern 
Shore potatoes sold mostly at 2.50 
@2.75 p bbl Most sales of potatoes 
from thé Carolinas went at 2@2.25, 
old potatoes sold slow and weak at 
1.50@2 p 180 Ibs. 1.40@1.75 p 165 
Ibs, 1.25@1.50 p 150 Ibs, Va cobblers 
of best grade went at 2.75@3.25 p 
slat bbl and 3@3.50 p hard wood 
stave bbl. 

Poultry 

At New York, owing to the strike 
of handlers and porters only express 
lots of live poultry were received the 
third week in Jun and prices were 
higher with live fowls at 32@34 c 
p Ib, roosters 20 oc, live colored 
broilers 55@60 c, White Leghorns 
broilers 45@52 c, lighter weights 35 
@40 c, LI ducks 28 c. The supply of 
dressed poultry was moderate, trade 
good with nearby broilers selling at 
50@58 c p Ib, fowls 35@38 oc, nearby 
fresh killed chicken broilers 40@650 c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, seasonable vegetables 
were largely in good supply. Pa 
green asparagus brought 2@5.50 p 
doz behs, N J 1.50@5, N J white 1.25 
@4.50, N J wax beans 1.75@2.75 p 
bskt, N J beets 3@4 p 100 behs, old 
beets 1.50@2.50 p bbl, nearby beets 
3@5 p 100 behs, nearby carrots 2@3 
B 100 behs, old carrots 1@4 p bbl, 
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cucumbers 1.50@2.50 p bskt, N Y 
celery 4@6 p cra, N. J kale 50@75 
ec p bl, kohlirabi 2@4 p 100 bcehs, leeks 
2@4 p 100 behs, N Y state lettucel @ 
1.50 p cra, N J 75 ec @1.25, Bermuda 
75 c @ $1 pcra, N Y state green peas 
2@3 p bskt, N J 1@2.50, nearby 
romaine 75 c @1.75 p bbl, radishes 
1.50@2.50 p 100 behs, N J spinach 1@ 
2 p bbl, white turnips 1@2.50 p bbl, 
rutabega 2@3.25 p bbl. 





Dairy Markets 
CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York ton 
34 
55 49 
yi 53 
43 45% 





At New York, in late Jun the but- 
ter mkt although entirely unsatisfac- 
tory showed a better tone and prices 
about a cent higher. Receipts contin- 
ued liberal for the most part except on 
dairy butter which was in lighter sup- 
ply. Production is ahead of last year 
as sO much of the milk surplus is going 
into butter. Very best crmy butter 
brought 33@34c p Ib, firsts to extra 
firsts 30@32% cc, seconds to lower 
grades 25@ 29 ec, unsalted best of 
high score brought 35@36% ec, firsts 
to extra firsts 33@34 c, N Y state fine 
to fey dairy buttér 32 c, good to primeé 
28@31 ¢, common to fair 23@27 «. 


Cheese 


At New York, the cheese mkt was 
in fair shape, prices about steady, buy- 
ing fairly active. Dry weather in 
N Y state caused slightly less produc- 
tion. N Y state short held flats both 
colored and white sold at 15% @16% 
ce p lb, average run 14% @15c't, fresh 
flats 144% @15% c, fresh twins colored 
or white 14%@16%, average run 
14@15 c, fresh single daisies 15% @ 
16% ec, double daisies 15@16 e, fresh 
Young America 16%@17% coc, N Y 
state Swiss cheese fcy, 58 c and No 1 





48@54 ce. te” 
Live Stock Markets 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 


COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Per 100 Ibs. 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Chicago ... 850 16.75 $8.60 15.85 4.25 8.50 
New York . 9.25 17.50 9.00 16.25 4.00 3-3 
alo ..«s . 16.00 9.10 16.75 5.50 9%. 
Pittsburgh .. 875 15.85 8.50 16.50 §.2 g. 
Kansas City. 8.50 16.50 8.15 15.50 3.5 8. 


At New York, live stock mkts wére 
generally quiet; prime steérs sold 
slightly higher. Bulls weré firm and 
10 c higher while cows were slow and 
unchanged. Ordinary to prime steérs 
sold at $7.90@9.25 p 100 Ibs. Com- 
mon to choice bulls 4.50@6.60, ¢om- 
mon to choice cows up to 6.75, some 
steers from Ohio avéraging 1244 Ibs 
brought 8.65, others 8.25@8.60. Some 
Pa steers averaging 1094 lbs sold at 
8.60 and heavier lots 8.50, others 8.25 
@8.45. The mkt on calves was active 
and steady with common to prime 
veals selling at 9@$13 p 100 Ibs, culls 
7@8.50, little calves 6@7, skimmilk 
calves 6.75@7, western calves 9@ 
11.50. 

Sheep were not in particular de- 
mand and prices for the most part 
remain unchanged. Prime lambs, 
however, were firm and 25 c higher. 
Common to prime ewe sheep sold at 
$2@4, culls, $1@1.50, common to 
prime lambs 6@13, culls 5.25, some 
Va lambs averaging 67 Ibs brought 
12.75, others 9.25@12.50. One lot of 
Ohio lambs averaging 60 Ibs brought 
10.50, some W Va lambs averaging 66 
Ibs, 12.75. 

The hog mkt was steady at $9 p 
100 Ibs for light to medium weight 
hogs, while heavy hogs went at 8.50 
@8.75 and roughs 6@6.50. 

At Chicago, the bulk of beef steers 
sold at $7.50@8.50 p 100 Ibs, fat 
cows and héiférs 4.75@6.25, hogs 
went large at 8.15@8.45 with a few 
going as high as 8.60. Light fat ewés 
sold as high as 5 with most sales 3.50 
@ 4.25. 





Farm Finance Corporation Daunched 
(Continued from page 5) 
governmental in its naturé ard theré- 
fore not entirely apart from politics.” 
The U. 8. Grain Growers, Ine., Mr. 
Gustafson said, “has carefully avoided 
any step which would indicate that it 
has desired either governmental or 

political support.” 
Bernard M. Baruch to Help ; 
Bernard M. Baruch, nationaily 
known as one of the keenest minded 
financiers in the world, is financial 
advisor in this $100,000,000 farm cor- 
poration. Mr. Baruch will not be 
actively eonnected with the U. &. 
Grain Growérs, Inc. However, fela- 
tions between Mr. Baruch and those 
who are responsible for the Fa 
Finance Corporation will be suffi- 
clenfly lose as to give the farmers’ 
grain sales agency full benéfit 6f his 
experience afid ability. 
rectors of the U. 8S: Grain 
Growers, Inc., to whom Myr. Baruéh 
has giv a assurance that he 
9 as ee = 
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financial men in American ; 
Mr. Baruch is a comparatively »,. 
man It is a matter of oo 
knowledge that much of his 
has been due to the fact that } 
had at all times a perfect unde 
ing of the industrial and erp 
situations. In Mr. Baruch’s 
experience as a financier and 
of economics, he was 
close contact with the agri 
problem and fully realizes ¢ 
operative sales agencies must! 
soundly and adequately financed, 
first step in behalf of farmers 
taken several months ago wh 
assisted producers in South Car, 
his native state, and North Caroling 
in their efforts to finance the m 
ment of cotton. ; 
Unlike every other 
cier of the United Sta ba 
is essentially an _ individualist. 
consistently refused to enter into eo, 
binations with individuals, op 
cates, and therefore, has incurred 
bitter hatred of men who are ip 4 
great financial organizations of ; 
East. Mr. Baruch is not Popular 
Wall street—and he is proud of 
Thé fact that Mr. Baruch succeeded 
the face of thesé odds is one of ¢ 
reasons why thé directors of the v 
Grain Growers, Inc., believe they hy 
assured themselves of association wy 
@ man who is not only inherently 
financial genius, but one of the fe 
really big men in this country wh 
is in a position to assist in the @ 
ing of their policies without sub 
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any part of the plan to the in uel tbs 
of what is commonly known az * hs 
street.” ne 
eee 
Fire 
A Sermon from Quack Grass 
(Continued from page 2) 

The crop will thén have compl tT 
posséssion and be ablé to fer’ ug | 
the remains of former plants. ff , Rate! 
can get the theory or rather thé fy fa 
amental principles involved  thg oe 


oughly in mind then the methods ¢ el 


— 


be adjusted and worked owt to § =e 
into the work of éach farm and} 15, 
thé least disturbing to other -. 
work and duties. ud § 
These things are understood by th ie 
market gardenéf, and upon its maf &f 
agement first depends his succéss, aol 
such a degree is he infused wif fan 
these principles that he wants stah Paap 
manure rotted in a pile before usin  . 
ft on thé land and for the reasot 20 
just mentioned. Barr 
A Neighbor May Teach a Desson 7, 
Sometimes we fail to observé a nea SLA 
neighbor and his methods when 
have just what we are looking fo Re 
I remember of spéaking along the dealt! 
lines of th ught to a New Hampshi Fees 
farm gathering. After the address —_— 
man asked me all sorts of question Pamo 
Upon investigation I found that eee PD 
wife in this case ran the garden an rane 
a forcing hotse while the hasbar five 
ran the farm. All that I was doin — 
was to tell him the very things hig} Bab 
wife was doing and he had not sé Bocks 
them although going over the groun Aneor 
every day. If those of us who arg Cv¢l 
running dairy farms and farms 0 § 
a general naturé afid afe anxious t * \ 
improve our soils and our, croppin We k 
would study market gardeners’ sy 
ods and then apply the principles EM. 
the methods so far as practicable t — 
our farms and crops, we would fir ( 
it most helpful. BC} 
The heavy fertilization and 1 ~~ 
amount of work that is done on ADRI 
acre of strawberries or celery or ¢ i 
ions could not be put rpon an Hum 
of corn and it isn’t necessary; wholed: Tiss 
sale métHods catt be adoptéd wit} es 
corn and that would not work wit Et. 
the crops méntioned. I know Ww [= 
most people feel if all the land @ bee 


as fertile and well tilled as a gardet 
what would we .o with the products 
Well, I don’t know, but I do k 
and everybody knows that the ind 
vidual who lets his lind and crops 
to the bow-wows for whatever reas? 
whether it bé ignorariée or shiftle 
ness or a fear that the markets wil 
be gluttéd is the first and surest fe! 
low to get to that bow-wow place. 
A Change That Mast Come 
There aré millions of attes of lar 
in this United States that should ? 
growing forest trees and the sam 
of more atterition giver’ to the mo 
easily cultivat«d areas, both for th 
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welfare of our nation and the 
6f individual owners. Our mete 
are generally inferior, as & logit 
result of land exploitation and the 
Was ho way to avoid tt. 
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situation is alt different and our mine 

shotiild graadally be changed to ™ 

tensivé rather than extetisive cu o 
The twice plowing of land 


on. 
step in thé right direction. 7 
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&f. HUMMER & CO., 


It’s not too late to take advantage of our extremely low prices. 
Easiest time of year to raise baby chicks. Furthermore 


‘+ HILLPOT QUALITY CHICKS 


are from sturdy, healthy, farm-range stock of record-laying strains. 


Highest Quality at These Low Summer Prices 


25 100 
$3.75 $14.00 
4.25 . 15.00 
4.50 50 16.00 
6.75 25.00 
6.75 50 25.00 
6.75 a 25.00 


Hatching Dates July 6, 13, 20 and 27 


Order now—prompt delivery direct to your door by parcel post pre- 


paid. Terms cash with order—cannot ship C. 0. D. 


Safe delivery 


guaranteed anywhere within 1200 miles. 


W.F. HILLPOT, Box 29, Frenchtown, N.J. 


















is is our 14th season 
Behave on hand’ hee healthy, _— Baby 
Chix and Certified White and wn Leg- 
horn Chicks one month oid, 20c yan post- 
paid, safe delivery guaranteed. 
8, C. Rhode Island a ieee 2 Barred Rocks and 8. 
re strain White Wyandottes and White Rocks $22.00 
breeds hatched, ox on ial orders. Safe delivery 
Post apd Expres Express. If we by 
aceite add ye per ¢ prices. Add 


THE DEROY TAYLOR CO. ~ 
NEWARK, NEW YORK 


' BABY CHICKS 





the best system of incubation, from 

= =» — as —_ Basses. 
orns each; 

aes, eee” i and Brown Leghorns 


Wyondottes 16c each; White 
Saf jelivery guaranteed by prepaid par- 
= NI UNDA POULTRY FARM, NUNDA, 





HICKS WEEELY for July, hatches due 
ay 19 and 26, 100 per cent live delivery 
a, _— to yy’ door. 8S. C. White 

ghorns, 9c —_ ‘gees ag a =: 

pt Rocks, 10c eac' ots, eac! 

te Black Minorcas and S. C. Rhode Island Reds, 
Ireach; C. Anconas, lic each; mixed chicks, 74%c 
ext, 500 Sots, Tc each. Bred right, hatched right 
ad chipped right. Order soon. pained chicks en- 
19. Catalog free. STONE 
SCHERY? Wichtield, Pa. (The old Reliable 
Plagt.) 


2000 12-WEEK PULLETS 


Barron Bred-to-Lay White Leghorns, with sires’ 
} pote  vecerds UD to 260 


Also 300 1 and Zocneclh Maen. 
SLATY RIDGE FARM _Baox A, Palmyra, Pa. 


TOM BARRON PEDIGREE STRAIN 
£. W. Leghorns exclusively. Extra fine large, 
bea, two- -weehs- old chicks, $20 per 100, Parcel Post 
id. Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
EEKS WHITE LEGHORN FARM, Clyde, N. Y. 








HORSE BREEDERS) 





FOR SALE—1 Registered Percheron Stallion, use in 
any harness, good breeder. Belgian Mares, yearlings 
up. _A few nice Percheron grade fillies. Cc 
Ss aoe FRUIT & STOCK FARM, Hoosick Falls, 








AUC TIONEERS 


x. iwi Sass AUCTIONEER Jr. 


NVILLE N. 


Send by be references. 





Sales anyw 








CATTLE BREEDERS 





HEIFER CALF—Born Jan. 
Premier Glista Netherland, No. 
of Glista Ernestine, the ¢: - Cornell cow with seven 
30-Ib. records, the best 823.9 Ibs. milk and 35.97 
Ibs. butter in 7 days; 1042 16 lbs butter in 1 year. 

is dam, Netherland Pansy Korndyke, S. 
milk, 28.4 Ibs. butter 7 days. Dam of calf, Aaggie 
Fayne Korndyke Felecia. She by Wellsian Sir 
Korndyke Felecia, whose dam has an A. , & 
record of 567.1 Ibs. milk and 28.81 lbs. butter 7 
days; 113.66 butter 30 days. This calf is about half 
white, nicely marked, well grown and will give you 
some Glista blood at a reasonable figure. Price 
$150.00 registered, transferred and crated. BR 
LEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 


26th, 1921. 
271737, from a son 


Sire, 





Splendidly Bred 
Guernsey Bull Calves 


at Farmers’ prices from heavy producing 
dams that assure reproduction of profitable 
dairy cows. 


UPLAND FARMS, INC., IPSWICH, MASS. 
F. P. Prazier, & Son, Props. — 





BABY CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS 
Famous strain of pure bred Tom Barrons. Bred 

eg production, strong, vigorous chicks from hens of 
high egg records. Can supply hatching eges promptly. 
Chicks $20.00 2 hundred; eggs $6.00 per hundred. 
Write for cire 

RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Cortland, New York. 


Baby Chi White, Buff and Brown Leg- 


horns, White, Buff and Barred 
Rocks, White and Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 
Aneonas, Minorcas, low prices. Catalog free. 

CYCLE HATCHER CO. ELMIRA, N. Y. 


H Baby Chicks,; 

8. C. White Leghorns ,Bsb7 Se 
= keep but one breed, range raised, large, strong 
vigorous. 200 to 265 egg breeding. Baby chicks 

" per 100 prepaid. 
EH. KNAPP & SON 


Chicks and Hatching Eggs 


8 C Reds, Anconas, also White and Brown Leghorns. 
Bred from healthy, heavy-laying farm range breeders. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Circular. Ask our customers. 


ADRIAN DE NEEF, SoDUS, N. Y. 


Each k id 
Hummer’ s Famous Chicks ff tonowing iow 











FABIUS, N. Y. 











* ples. Barred Rock $12.50, R. 1. Reds $13.50, White 
Leghorns 


$10.00, Brown Leghorns $12.00, Ancona $18 


Frenchtown, N.»J. 





Ayrshire Bull Calves 


If you want a son of Imported Yellow Kate’s 
4 of Penhurst No. 16590, out of Dora’s De- 
light No. 49687 that has produced 8546.3 pounds 
milk in 224 days, average test 3.79 per cent fat, now 
milking 40 pounds per day aiid over, write us. Herd 
under Federal Inspection. 


OLD FORGE FARM, SPRING GROVE, PA. 


First Check $150 


takes Holstein Bull Calf, born Feb. 4, 1921; % white, 
good, straight, large boned, sired by King Segis 11th: 
dam, Princess Segis Lev 267159. Dam 484.2 milk, 
20.63 butter at 4 yrs. Federally tested recently. 
Registered, transferred, crated, F. O. B., and guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 


OSWEGO RIVER STOCK FARM, 





Phoenix, N. Y. 





BIG TYPE O. |. C’S. 

Sired by Jumbo Master. Three times Grand Cham- 
jon and weighing in just breeding flesh 900 lbs. Also 
ngthy Price 3rd, weighing 700 lbs. at 18 months. 

Winning first prize at Ohio and Michigan State Fairs. 

Service Boars, open Gilts, Fall Pigs. Either sex. 

Will have 10 gilts bred for Spring Farrow. All stock 

shipped on approval. Write your wants. 


HOOPER AND McGRATH, Cass City, Michigan 











SILO FOR #13522 


I am selling out at cost my 
stock of 180 —_— Clear Oregon 
Fir silos. Prices, lower than in 
1917. Silos are of well-known 
make and absolutely first-class 
im every way. Write me size 
you desire and and | will give 
you rock-bottom price. I must 
Sell this stock. 


M. L. SMITH 
N2 Flood Building Meadville, Pa. 


 — 
a 








RIVER ROAD JERSEYS 
Why not use the Champion blood? 


We offer exceptional bulls and bull calves by the sons 
of SOPHIE 19th of HOOD FARM. Also some good 
producing females. 2 Reasonable Prices. 


RIVER ROAD FARM, CONCORD, MASS. 














he 


A Crackerjack Bull Calf 
Pure Bred $125 Holstein 


Born Feb. 27th, 1921. Sire is Brother to World’s 
Champion milk producer, May Echo Sylvia. Dam 
is daughter of 32 Ib. cow and sired by bull whose 
two nearest dams average 34 Ibs. 


R. J. Stevens, Liverpeo!l, N. Y. 
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| SERVICE 


asale in the near 
summer, it would 
to your to take matter up with ms. 
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Will You Pay $150 


For a Registered Guernsey May Rose 
Bull, ready for service. High producing 
stock. No females at present. 


GEORGE N. BARRIE 


Roughwood Guernsey Herd, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Holstein Bull Calf 
Ce ee 





OURTIS, Amurtan, HY Res & 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


SHEEP BREEDERS 





MIXTER FARMS 
300 GUERNSEYS 


Over 3000 Purebred Guernseys have been 
bred on these farms. 


For sale at reasonable rates. Exceptional 
bull calves of May Rose breeding, also some 
good producing females. Buy producers. 


J. S. CLARK, Supt. Hardwick, Mass. 


Fax A YRSHIRES 

- Have made 
128 A. R. rec- 
ords which 
average 
#1.10.859 lbs. 
=] milk, 419.86 
H Ibs. fat. 
Some splen- 
did bull 
calves now 
to offer. 








eo i a 
ovnavwenaee FARM, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 





‘MEAD-SIDE FARMS 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


JERSEYS 


We line breed the Gam, Knight, Oxford, You'll 
Do and Majestys; it means 1000-Ib producers, 
size, type and prestige. We offer pairs (bull 
and heifer) mated to line breed at $200 to 
$300 pair. Write us. 


FOR SALE 


Three-year-old Bull of 
Hood Farm breeding 


Son of Pogis 9th. An excellent 
individual and a proven sire. 


MONTPELIER MANOR_FARMS, Laurel, Md. 


THINK ~- 


A Holstein Bull:—Born August 3, 1920; a 
beautiful individual; well grown; right in 
every way; six nearest dams average 30.72 Ibs. 
butter in 7 days; and I will sell him for 
$200.00, crated, registered, and sraneseered. 
Order NOW if you want this BARGA 


WANDAGA HERD 
(Under Federal Supervision) 


Ward W. Stevens Liverpool, N. Y. 














WOULD YOU BUY A CAR LOAD of 


The Finest Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 


in CENTRAL NEW YORK? 

We have them. Thirty head that are large in 
size, young, in fine condition, nicely marked, bags 
shaped just right and teats perfect, every one @ fine 
individual and a heavy producer. A few are just 
fresh and the balance due soon. If interested 
come at once. 

F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, 


SPRINGDALE FARMS, CORTLAND, a. ¥. 
Telephone 116 or 





% Holstein heifer calves 
$15 each, express paid, in 
lots of -5. 

30 registered yearlings. 

15 registered calves 6 
months old. 

10 registered bulls, dams 


records up to 34 Ibs. of but- 
ter in 7 days. 
20 registered cows. 


and heifers in 





carload 


Holstein 
lots. John C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y. 


Grade cows 








Holsteins 


Two carloads of choice epringere and fresh 
cows and a few choice yearling and reg- 
istered bulls ready for service. /rite me 
your wants or better still come and see 


them. 
W. E. TOTMAN, CORTLAND, N. Y. 














Yearling Bull Ready for Service 


Here is a show bull, whose sire is a son of KING 
LYONS out of a 35-Ib. daughter of King Segis. 
His dam is by a son of KING SEGIS. PONTIAC 
ALCARTRA, who combines in the closest degree the 
blood of all the great foundation bulls. 

For particulars address: 


G. G. BURLINGAME, CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 





HOLSTEIN BULL—Born p September 3 1920 
Sire—Aristocrat Pontiac, whose ist_and 2d dams are 
both 1200-lb. year record cows. Dam—17.15-lb. 3- 
yr daughter of a 1100Ib. year record son of King 
of the Pontiacs. Price $125. Herd under Federal 
oor ision. 


KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. Y. 








WANTED—A HOME 


for choice registered and high grade Holstein-Friesian 
heifer and bull calves, $25 and up. Write us your wants 
Browncroft Farms. (Cortland Co.) MoGraw, N 


WOODWARD FARM 


Milking Shorthorns 


Quality and mag ne | combined. Come and 
look them over. to us for what you 





DORSET RAMS 


Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs fot 
sale at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
Fillimore Farms. C. T. Brettell, Bennington, Vt. 








SWINE BREEDERS 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Special offering of gilts and tried sows, safé in 
pig for late summer and fall litters. are big 
7 ae chy. Many them from litters of twelve 
H. Cc. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, 
Dundee, ”N. r. 


Duroc Herd For Sale 


1 Boar and three Sows, will sell for Two 
Hundred Dollars or will sell two sows for One 
Hundred. Yearlings ready to breed for second 
litter—one farrowed 13 and the other 14 head; 
raised seven and nine. Young pigs either 
sex, $12 or $20 per pair. 

A. E. BROOKS, R.D. 4, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Fancy O. I. C’s. 


The big smooth t 











of superior quality and 
reeding. 
W. W. WEIMAN 


P. O. Box 469, Hummelstown, Pa. 








Over a Quarter Century Breeding 


JERSEYS and BERKSHIRES 


For Greatest Utility 
Write us if you need either. 


HOOD FARM, INC., Lowell, Mass. 











Berkshires 


15 extra fine bred sows for fall farrow, 
50 growthy spring gilts, 10 stretchy spring 
boars, from the blood you need. Sows 
bred to Grand Leader’s Grandson. 


Sycamore Farms Douglasville, Pa. 














Delchester Farms Berkshires 


We have a splendid lot of fall pigs and can make 
good trios, boar and two sows, boar not akin to sows. 

Also excellent spring pigs and a few open gilts and 
serviceable boars. Priced to sell. 


Trios from $75. - and up. 
Spring sows, $50.00 8 up. 
Serviceable boars, $50.00 and up. 


d x be 7 . 
Delchester Farms =" f#0mont: Bel. Ce. Fa 


Registered Unbred BERKSHIRE GILTS 


Also 





six mos. old, at reconstructive prices. 
a lot of fine weaned pigs. 


W. F. McSPARREN, FURNISS, PA. 


Big Berkshire Hogs 


Our litters average better than nine pigs, 
type and quality. Eight-weeks-old pigs, bred and 
open gilts and service boars, not related, of popular 
blood lines, at farmers’ prices. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. PALMYRA auaaey FARMS 

x A, Palmyra, Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 
Highest order. Spring and summer pigs in 
articular. Please you all or mon bac 
ROOKVALE FARM, McKEAN, PA. 





with size, 











Hawley’s | 
Chester Whites 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


Big T 
that carry the best lines of breeding, that are 
individually right and best in every respect. 
Write me about my Spring Pigs. 


W. W. HAWLEY, Jr. 














PE Chester 


Whites 


A few choice Corns Boar Pigs only out of 
Dam of Prince Big Bey, Champion Chester 
White Boar of the East. Price $50 each. 


VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE 
and SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARMS BALLY, PA. 


Chester White Swine and Hampshire Sheep. 
\ oe price on bred gilts for next 30 days. 














want. DONALD WoUpwAnD Owner. stock registered free’ and _ satisfaction 

C. J. HUDSON, Manager, Leroy, N. Y. Suprantecd. ‘WIN BROOK FARM, New- 

' . _ . 
Milking Shorthorns Registered namesuines sun cree « pomd ody; 
Bull and halies one: 5 ana 3 . £ a bei and aaedy LAWN FAR 
cows. m or write. ’ 
Andover (Ashta. Co.), Ohi. ee ee ee ve 
— ——a 
FOR SALE BLUE HOGS 
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Readers’ Service Bureau 

















Instant Heat 


I have a chance to invest in Instant heat 
company. I understand that it is safer than 
a savings bank. Is this true?—[A. L. 

This is one of the promotions of 
H. L. Barbar & Company. We have 
no faith in it whatever. The cir- 
cular reads too much like Col Sellers 
and his eye water. Such a thing is 
in the highest degree speculative. If 
the device is economically manufac- 
tured and sold it may earn some 
profit and a reasonable capital but 
not if it is over-capitalized. 


Heirs Can Do Nothing 


My wife died leaving me with several] 
children. Myself and all of the children 
with the exception of one, signed the deed? 
of some property. I claim that I never 
signed this deed, but some other paper. The 
deed has been recorded and I and some of 
the heirs have decided that we do not wish 
to sell. What would you advise me to do?— 
[G. R. A., West Virginia. 

Those heirs who have signed the 
deed cannot do anything. The heir 
who has not signed cannot be compel- 
led to do so and he is the owner of a 
fractional part of the property. The 
fact that the father did not under- 
stand the deed will not make any 
material difference. Of course, if an 
uneducated person should be inform- 
ed that he was signing a certain paper 
when as a matter of fact he was sign- 
ing something entirely different then 
in that case the conveyance might be 
set aside by the court. 


We Were Glad to Do It 


Being a constant reader of American 
Agriculturist and having been helped 
your Service Bureau before, I again appeal 
to you for aid. On July 1, 1920, I shipped 
11 crates of lettuce to J. W. Wilson, Wall- 
about market, Brooklyn, N. Y. Only three 
crates reached their destination. The com- 
mission merchant inquired for the balance 
of shipment at the express station but re- 
ceived no satisfaction. I am enclosing ex- 
press receipt covering shipment and would 
appreciate whatever you ean do for me.— 
{Fred Prochazka, Orange county, N. Y. 

After filing claim with the express 
company in behalf of our subscriber 
we secured an adjustment and re- 
ceived the following reply from Mr. 
Prochazka: “I cannot thank you 
enough for the free service you have 
rendered me. I have received the 
express company’s check in amount 
of $10.76 for the celery that was lost. 
Many thanks for your help as with- 
out it I would not have received a 
cent.” When settlements of this kind 
are made we feel rewarded for our 
efforts put forth in behalf of our sub- 


scribers. 


Land Clearing Job 


IT have a large pasture, the lower end of 
which adjoins a clear field of rich and pro- 
ductive soil. It is a little moist and probably 
needs drainage. There must be five acres of 
the pasture abutting the cleared land that is 
just as good soil. It is quite thickly studded 
with stumps, some quite old but not rotted, 
others the undergrowth and 6 to 10 inches 
through. This land also contains a few 
large boulders or rocks anywhere from 4x4 
to 56x10 feet or so. Also smaller boulders 
and stones. Advise easiest and best way to 
clear off such a lot and to drain it. There is 
a good deal of such land on our farm in 
lots of from one to three or five acres. Such 
lots may not be found on adjoining farms 
and there aloesn’t seem to be any practical 
way for farmers to co-operate in doing this 
work at wholesale. If there is, please tell us. 
It looks to me like something each farmer 
must work out for himself. I think this 
land needs drainage except in the very 
driest years. I am afraid to tackle it be- 
cause the ground underneath the surface I 
believe is as full of stones if not boulders as 
is the surface of the adjoining pasture. My 
grandfather cleared this lot and it is quite 
a hard one to plow but is splendid grass land. 
Advise test method of ditching such a piece 
in order to lay a tile drain. There is a 
good outlet but of course we do not want 
open ditches.—[J. H. R. 

It seems that here is a place where 
dynamite ought to enter and receive 
a tremendous welcome. A few sticks 
of dynamite scattered around under 
the stumps will remove them and 
with the assistance of some stump- 
pulling machinery everything ought 
to be cleared up in good shape. The 
large boulders and rocks could also 
be made to succumb to the action of 
dynamite, and the large boulders so 
broken up that they could easily be 
hauled out with the tractor. Dyna- 
mite could also be used in clearing 
wet land, in making the ditches, 
though if the land is to be tilled it 
would probably be better to get a 
man and a tile spade at the top even 
if there be some rocks underneath. 
The cost of tile drainage is not so 
very great while the profits are very 
good. 

As to the method of getting this 
work done, it seems if you could pre- 
vail upon some explosive company to 
give some of you a little instruction 
in the best methods of handling ex- 
plosi it would be a fine job for 


nt ‘ ve ee 
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some young man to get into and 
make some good money during odd 
times. 


Lots of Power for Ram 


We want running water in our farm build- 
ings, and on the place there is a never-failing 
brook of purest water but it is 30 feet below 
the level of where we would have our storage 
tank I want to put in a small dam and 
operate a hydraulic ram. Under the condi- 
tions I can secure a drop of 4 feet from the 
dam outlet to the ram. The flow of water is 
euch that it would fill a 6-in pipe continuous- 
ly for 24 hours in the day. Is this com- 
bination sufficient to operate the ram and 
raise the water for the buildings?—[C. W. G. 

With such an amount of water you 
certainly would have enough to keep 
the ram working overtime and give 
you a great deal more water than 
you really would need. However, if 
you have your storage tank properly 
equipped with an overflow pipe, you 
can be sure of having the water fresh 
at all times. 


Gasoline Dangers 


ORIN CROAKER 

The presence of gasoline on the 
farm for use in engines and automo- 
biles has placed within easy reach of 
farm women a convenient cleansing 
agent, the use of which is attended 
with far more peril than is ordinarily 
appreciated. 

A house recently seen had its foun- 
dation on three sides almost com- 
pletely. demolished. A few moments 
before this foundation wall was 
blown out, a woman was cleaning 
some garments with gasoline in the 


om 


basement of her home. ‘Ordinary 
gasoline was being used, about a 
quart of it having been drawn from 
the sup™'ty tank in the home garage. 

The work finished, she went up- 
stairs into the kitchen with the in- 
tention of taking the garments into 
the yard in order to hang them in the 
open air. Just at this monient a 
terrific explosion occurred. The force 
of it was so great that the founda- 
tion walls on three sides of the house 
were blown out and i »practically 
everything in the basement was 
ruined. China, glassware, windows 
were broken all through the house. 
The woman herself was thrown to 
the floor stunned. 

The house took fire but prompt 
action by persons in the vicinity pre- 
vented it from becoming food for 
flames. Had the woman been in the 
basement at the moment of the ex- 
plosion no doubt she would have been 
killed. The cause of the explosion 
was determined to have been due to 
the fact that the gasoline vapor had 
spread through the basement and 
reached the furnate in which a few 
coals were still burning. 


Gasoline vapor when mixed with 
air in just the right proportion is 
stated to be a more powerful explo- 
sive than nitroglycerine. For this 
reason it is always best to do clean- 
ing in the open air, when this sol- 
vent is used, but even this precau- 
tion is not always certain to elimi- 
nate the peril which attendg its use. 

Not so long ago a woman was 
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cleaning a garment made of he 
silk. She had gone into the op 
air with it, feeling that in doing 
she was in no danger. Suddenly : 
entire pan of gasoline burst into 
blaze and the woman was so ba; 
burned that she died the followig 
day. 

In this instance ignition was 4 
undoubtedly to a minute spark , 
electricity occasioned through 
friction incident to rubbing the silk 
on a glassfaced rubbing board. 7 
rubbing together of silk and glagy 
generates electricity just as the strok. 
ing of a cat in winter will often Te 
sult in a spark from the tip of the 
fingers. 

Gasoline has come into such com. 
Tmon use on the farm that familiarity 
with it has bred contempt and cap. 
lessness. The incidents related above 
must show that it is a most treach. 
erous substance to handle. There ap 
non-inflammable cleaning agents with 
which to accomplish the little cleans. 
ing tasks which come up in the house. 
hold. Their use eliminates the dap. 
ger that lurks»in gasoline. 


OIL STOCK UNCERTAIN 

What do you think about investing , 
Texas oil wells advertised by one F. L. Hast. 
ings ?—[Subscriber. t 

We don’t think about it. We wong 
never put a cent of our own money 
into such a scheme. We have stated 
over and over again that if people 
must gamble in oil prospects the 
least they can do is to part with only 
such money as they can afford to lose, 
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Two Dollar 
BROWNIE 


THE BROWNIE CAMERAS of the box type are the 
of all cameras to load and to use. 
portant, they are well made and carefully inspected, have good 
lenses and make good pictures, 


THE No. 0 BROWNIE makes pictures 154 x 2% inches. 
It has an excellent meniscus lens, a shutter for snap-shots or time 
exposures, has two finders and is handsomely 
finished. Kodak film cartridges for 8 exposures 
to fit this Brownie are but twenty-five cents. 
In every detail a practical little camera. Inex~ 
pensive to buy and inexpensive to use. 


Ask your dealer or write us for a catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rocuzsrer, N.Y. 


But what is even more im- 


simplest 








at 





